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(a With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
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ntainin age engraving of the great 
Steam-Fi. volwich, England, a Punch 
‘ Judy Show, and a view of Shakspeare’s Cliff. 


An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 
TENE veteran TruMAN SmiTH, ex-Senator 
i from Connecticut, and now eighty-three 
years old, but apparently with his natural 
force unabated, has written a letter to Sen- 
ator BRowNLOw, of Tennessee, sympathizing 
with his opposition to the Civil Rights Bill. 
Mr. SmiTH is a good representative of a 
sturdy New England sagacity, and his opin- 
ions are well worth considering. Moreover, 
like Mr. BRowntow, he is a Republican. 
His argument, indeed, is from the view of 
party policy, and asserts that the bill is an 
attempt to extirpate a prejudice by legisla- 
tion, and must inevitably have the effect of 
closing the schools in the Southern States, 
and of alienating the whole white popula- 
tion, so that ignorance will be perpetuated, 
the colored race and the poor whites will 
tend to relapse into barbarism, and the whole 
mass of the whites will pol‘tically unite with 
the Democrats against the Republicans, and 
increase the chances of a return of the Demo- 
cratic party to power in 1876. Sbould that 
event occur, Mr. SMITH argues from the fact 
of the election of Mr. EATON as Democratic 
Senator from Connecticut, and from his 
speech after his election, in which he defined 
his position, what the Democratic policy to- 
ward the colored citizens would doubtless 
be. The national purpose in regard to them 
is shown in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments, which gave the care of their 
rights and interests as a separate class to 
the national government by authorizing 
Congress to enforce the articles by suitable 
legislation. Now Mr. Eaton has much to 
say of State rights and Federal despotism ; 
and the meaning of his remarks, in Mr. 
SMITH’s opinion, is that under Democratic 
ascendency the necessary legislation for the 
enforcement of the protection guaranteed by 
the amendments would cease, and while 
chattel slavery could not be restored, the 
Democratic doctrine that the colored race 
have no rights which white men are bound 
to respect would become the rule, with evil 
results that may be imagined. Thas the 
Civil Rights Bill, designed for the proper 
protection of the colored citizens, would 
prove, in Mr. Smirn’s judgment, their ruin. 
In sympathy with his view we have a 
letter from an eminent Republican in the 
State of Georgia, who says: 
“T am not aware that history records the fact of 
v ily and prosperouely, 
perfect e y, for any very long 
Supplementary Civil Rights Bill be- 
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ye a law, the public common-school system of 
seorgia, as well as of most of the Southern States, will 
be abandoned, in my opinion. It is immaterial what 
t s f of opposition may be called, whether 
pre , fanaticism, aristocracy, or whatever: it ex- 
ists 1 it can not be overcome during the present 
generation. The opposition is stronger among the 
poor wh , and that class embraces most of the Re- 
I ur han among the rich, who can educate their 
ov hi No law so odious as this can be en- 
fo people so hostile to it. Massachusetts 
v re law-abiding than the Southern 
St e Fugitive Slave Law could not be en- 
force thout producing riots and bloodshed. 
My judgmert is that there is but little to be gained by 
the colored man by the passage of the law, and he will 
lose infinitely by it. No man can be sustained in the 
Southern States who approves it, except by the colored 


yters, and the strong tendency of such a state of 
1ings must be to produce a party based exclusively 
1 race—a result greatly to be deplored by both, but 
re especially by the colored man. I think that the 
at one if not two of the Republican mem- 
from this State this fall. The whites 
it, and the blacks can’t succeed without 

lead, and if some can be found to lead, they 
j red men only.” 
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This is the view of a very sagacious na- 


tive of the region from which he writes, a 
gentleman who was not writing for publica- 
tion, but to state privately his sincere con- 
vir 8. He expresses strongly what is felt 
also by many Republicans in this part of 


the country. But the situation seems to us 
plain and imperative. It is the intention 
of the amended Constitution to make the 
bew citizens perfectly equal with the old 
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Of that there is no 
If, therefore, they have 


citizens before the law. 
doubt whatever. 


now, all circumstances considered, the same | purpose of revenue. 


safeguards of those rights that the older citi- 
zens have, they have all that the Civil Rights 
Bill claims, and, as there will be no change, 
the evil results which are anticipated can 
not arise. But if these citizens have not those 
safeguards, upon what possible grounds of 
principle or policy, of humanity or patriot- 
ism, is it urged that the laws of the United 
States shall authorize a prejudice of race, or 
deliberately secure civic inequality among 
citizens? The Civil Rights Bill is denounced 
as visionary, theoretical, impracticable leg- 
islation. But this objection, even if it were 
valid, comes too late. The folly, if it exists, 
was in granting the citizenship, not, certain- 
ly, in defending it when it is granted. The 
logical position, and the only tenable one, of 
those who oppose the bill is to demand the 
repeal of the original grant. 

The objection, as stated, is that it is use- 
less to legislate against a prejudice. That 
is not the point. The question is whether 
if is useless to assert and maintain the equal- 
ity of American citizens befure the law. The 
present consequences of enforcing that equal- 
ity may be unfortunate to the schools in some 
parts of the country. But that is only a the- 
ory, and if it prove to be.a fact, the evil is in 
its nature temporary. But deliberately to es- 
tablish injustice in the law is a degradation 
which is permanently fatal to the national 
character. It is said that the prejudice must 
be left to time and various influences. But 
in the mean while what will you do about 
legai injustice? Is that also a prejudice ? 
Is that to be left to time? Moreover, if you 
recognize the prejudice at one point, why not 
at another? If the legal rights of a citizen 
in a hotel or in the cars are to be abandoned 
at the demand of prejudice, why not aban- 
don his legal rights at the polls if prejudice 
requires? And we ask those who think that 
a prejudice is to be conquered by allowing it 
to dictate the laws, how soon and in what 
manner they expect it to disappear? The 
sure way to foster it is to recognize it in the 
law, a8 the sure way to begin its extinction 
is to outlaw it. When the war began, and 
colored troops were proposed, there were 
wiseacres who said that if the whites could 
not do the necessary fighting, the govern- 
ment might as well be destroyed. Suppose 
that the prejudice had then been recognized 
by refusing colored soldiers, would it have 
been weaker or stronger to-day? There are 
those who say, and will continue to say, that 
they have a natural prejudice against color- 
ed persons. But can any good purpose be 
served by strengthening that prejudice by 
law ? 

Mr. SMITH argues that to pass the bill 
would be a party blunder, because it would 
help the Democrats into power. But since 
the Republicans passed the amendments, 
and since the bill is merely carrying the 
amendments into effect, they can not reject 
it without a fatal confession that they do 
not really trust their own principles and 
policy, a confession which would of course 
defeat them. If the Republican party has 
any duty plainer and more pressing than that 
of establishing the equality of American cit- 
izens before the law, we do not know what 
it is. It is true that had the question not 
been raised, its decision might wait upon the 
general ground that the necessity of legisla- 
tion or of declaration had not arisen. But 
it has been raised. Some kind of action is 
imperative ; and that action which main- 
tains the constitutional and conceded rights 
of the citizen will withdraw the negro, as 
such, from politics, and will leave prejudice 
only its own folly to feed upon. 


FREE TRADE AS THE LITTLE 
JOKER. 


THE Maine Democratic Convention lately 
resolved 

“That a protective tariff is a most unjust, unequal, 
oppressive, and wasteful mode of raising the public 
revenue; it is one of the most frequent and fruitful 
sources of corruption of administration. We, there- 
fore, the Democracy of Maine, in convention assem- 
bled, declare for Free Trade and in favor of unfettered 
and unrestricted commerce,” 


Speaker Biarne, in accepting his nomina- 
tion to Congress, comments at length upon 
this declaration for free trade, and others 
have done the same thing. Some of the 
Democratic papers therefore fall into a com- 
ical fury, and insist that their Maine breth- 
ren, although they said free trade, didn’t 
mean it; and that Mr. BLarne is the basest 
of men for pretending not to know that they 
didn’t mean it. These papers are good 
enough to tell us what was meant, although 
it was not said. The resolution, we are 
told, was intended to denounce a protective 
tariff, and to declare for a revenue tariff. 
Why, then, did it not say what it meant? 
Revenue tariff is a phrase quite as familiar 
in our politics as free trade, and it expresses 
a wholly different thing. Free trade is non- 


interference with trade; a revenue tariff is 
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interference by the levy of a tax, not for 
protecting a special industry, but for the 
And an honest and in- 
telligent free-trader supports a revenue tar- 
iff not because he approves such a tax upon 
trade, but because he thinks it to be more 
just than protection. But he calls it a rev- 
enue tariff, not free trade. 

If the Maine Democrats did not know 
these simple truths their plight is luadi- 
crous. If they did know them, as must be 
presumed, their purpose is obvious. They 
would fain be all things to all men. The 
party is sadly in need of “a cry,” and some 
of its rhetoricians have therefore proposed 
what they call “ home rule” and “ free trade.” 
But when an enthusiast is asked what he 
means by free trade, he nimbly answers that 
he means something else. “Now you see 
him, and now you don’t.” “ You pays your 
money, and you takes your choice.” The 
simple fact is that the revenue of the gov 
ernment has always been largely raised by 
customs duties; there is present need of a 
great revenue, and it is the almost universal 
conviction that it should be raised as here- 
tofore. Thus tradition, necessity, and pub- 
lic opinion all demand indirect taxation, 
while free trade requires direct taxation. 
And as those Democrats who like to call 
themselves free-traders know that free trade 
is an impracticable policy, they childishly 
resolve for free trade to save their “cry,” 
and when challenged, ridiculously reply that 
they mean a revenue tariff. 

Such gentlemen, however, when they assert 
that their Maine brethren did not mean 
either free trade or direct taxation, and that 
it is a vile slander to say that they did so, 
are disposed of by the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, who, in accepting the nomina- 
tion, as Mr. BLAINE states, “specially ap- 
proves the foregoing reselution, and inti- 
mates his endurance.of the lowest form of revenue 
tariff only until we shall be educated up to 
the idea of equal direct, and therefore mod- 
erate, taxation for the support of govern- 
ment, and until this idea shall be brought into 
practical operation.” The Speaker is there- 
fore entirely justified in holding his oppo- 
nents to their words and to the policy which 
those words express. If the Maine Demo- 
crats do not mean free trade, they deliberate- 
ly deceive the State by declaring for it. If 
they do mean it, they necessarily mean di- 
rect taxation. To declare “in favor of un- 
fettered and unrestricted commerce” is to 
declare absolutely against oustom - house 
duties. Honesty is the best policy, and the 
Democrats would find it more profitable to 
have the courage of the opinions they profess. 


THE PRESS AND THE 
POLITICIANS. 


THE POLAND bill and the law which Sen- 
ator CARPENTER introduced in the Senate 
seem to reveal a conspiracy of politicians 
against the press. It is stated in the Bos- 
ton Advertiser that the POLAND bill was 
drawn by Mr. HARRINGTON, District Attor- 
ney in Washington, assisted by Mr. SHEP- 
HERD, and then given to Mr. PoLanp for 
presentation in the House. This is very 
significant, if true, for soon after Congress 
adjourned, while the report upon the affairs 
of the District, severely censuring the gov- 
ernment of which Mr: SHEPHERD was chief, 
and advising its abolition, was still fresh in 
the public mind, he laid a complaint before 
the Grand Jury of the District against the 
editor of the New York Sun. Should the 
indictment be found, a citizen of New York, 
for an alleged criminal offense committed in 
that State, will be taken for trial out of its 
jurisdiction to the home of his accuser. The 
Constitution of the United States provides 
that “in all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and District wherein the crime shall have 
been committed.” If it should be held that 
the alleged crime of the Sun was committed 
in Washington because copies of the paper 
were sold there, it was committed wherever 
one copy was sold, and by such a theory the 
editor and proprietor of a newspaper would 
be liable to trial any where in the country. 

This point will, of course, be preliminarily 
settled. No editor would suffer himself to 
be taken out of his State for trial until the 
courts of his State had conceded the right to 
take him. And if that right exists, if Con- 
gress can put every editor in the country 
under the law of the District of Columbia 
and bring him for trial before its courts, 
there is a centralization accomplished of 
which there has hitherto been no suspicion, 
and which is a monstrous blow at justice 
and liberty. The members of the late Dis- 
trict government, and especially its chief, 
are undoubtedly very sore at the result of 
the investigation and the summary and sig- 
nificant action of Congress. Members of 
Congress also are naturally often, and not 
unjustly, angry with the newspapers that 
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For the power of the press is immense, how- 
ever it may be characterized, and however 
much its influence may be decried. 

That power, as those know best who are 
most familiar with the press, is often abused 
for the meanest and most selfish purposes, 
Indeed, “newspaper morality” has with 
many persons come to mean a very inferior 
kind of morality, and unquestionably edit- 
ors often permit themselves to say in their 
papers what they would hesitate to say 
upon their own personal yesponsibility. ; 

But whatever the defects and offenses of 
individual journals, the freedom of the press 
in the fullest and largest sense is to be 
maintained at all hazards. Whatever those 
offenses may be, they are not more nor worse 
than those of the politicians who seek their 
revenge by such means as the POLAND law. 
The conspicuous and cheering fact of the 
times is the relentless exposure and punish- 
ment of corruption and extravagance and 
want of honor and conscience in every de- 
partment of the public service, national, 
State, and municipal. And this is the work 
of the press. It is Argus-eyed and Briareus- 
handed. Its agents, indeed, are not always 
honorable, nor its methods clean. It is 
often impertinent, inquisitive, impudent. 
But it is universally pervasive, looking into 
every thing, suspecting, testing, guessing, 
thinking aloud, inquiring, denouncing, oft- 
en finding a mare’s-nest, and mistaking the 
darkness of a cupboard for the depthless 
abyss of night. Yet if its hand were para- 
lyzed and its eye blinded and its tongue 
silenced because of their weaknesses and 
abuses, there would be a universal cry for 
the liberty of unlicensed printing such as 
that which MiLTon uttered in England two 
centuries ago. 

As the class of persons who are described 
by the word politicians increases in this 
country, as they form rings to procure legis- 
lation to make their plunder of the public 
legal—rings which produce laws for San- 
BORN contracts, for moieties, for District gov- 
ernments, and for every form of swindling— 
and as these rings become more audacious 
and unscrupulous, it is a matter of the bigh- 
est public interest that the press be encour- 
aged tothe most unflinching inquiry and the 
most unsparing exposure. But when the 
rings of politicians show, as they have shown 
formerly in New York, and now in Washing- 
ton, that they are strong enough to procure 
the passage of laws to gag and fetter the 
press, the country is menaced by a grave 
danger. Mr. POLAND, who introduced the 
bill, has written a letter to say that he was 
not thinking of the newspapers. But he 
does not say that he drew the bill; and it is 
very remarkable that it supplies precisely 
what was wanting in the existing law to 
make it possible to try all newspaper editors 
and proprietors in the country before the 
courts of the District of Columbia. Mr. Po- 
LAND is a lawyer, and a Representative in 
Congress of experience. How did this ex- 
traordinary fact escape him? And has it 
now occurred to him that it is a fact, since 
the very first action under the amended law 
is that of Mr. SHEPHERD against the editor 
of the Sun, whom he tried in vain under the 
old law to force to Washington for trial ? 

There are eminent editors who are mem- 
bers of Congress: Senator ANTHONY, for in- 
stance, and Messrs. ELtis H. RoBErTs and 
JosePH R. HAWLEY in the House. And un- 
less they take a very different view of this 
law from that of their brethren of the press, 
there can be little doubt that upon the as- 
sembling of Congress next winter they will 
move for a repeal of the obnoxious sections. 





MMAHON AND THE FRENCH 
ASSEMBLY. 


Tue politics of a country where “ the rev- 
olution is en permanence” is always exciting, 
because the situation is always one of scarce 
restrained civil war. This is the chronic 
condition of France. At the end of the Ger- 
man war an Assembly was elected to make 
peace with the Emperor: and having done 
that, it has continued to govern France. It 
elected M. Tu1ers executive chief, and when 
he resigned, it elected Marshal M‘MaHoN to 
succeed him. Last year it resolved that he 
should hold office for seven years; but it 
provided no means of selecting a successor 
nor of establishing a political system. The 
Assembly has declined to call another, to 
frame a Constitution, or to dissolve. This 
wholly anomalous situation continued until 
the other day, the Assembly being apparent- 
ly supreme, when Marshal M‘MaHon sent 4 
message to it, from which it appears that 
he regards himself as charged with immense 
duties, for which, he says, he is “ accounta- 
ble to France,” not to the Assembly, and from 
which he “can in no case be permitted to 
withdraw” for the term of seven years from 
November 20, 1873. 

Marshal M‘ManHon, therefore, 
consider himself the creature of the Assem- 
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pe to the Assé¢ mbly, “* You yourse lves en- 
chained your sovereignty. I shall employ 
the means with which I am armed by the 
laws to defend my power,” which, he grimly 


of course, He 
y invites the Asse mbly to complete 
of November 20; that is, to provide 
me form of government for him to admin- 
The situation is half 


dds, is, what yon intended. 
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its macter. 
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really decides the form of government 
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in ery aspect of the confusion is that there 


in France which is unqnes- 
The 


nt state of things is sometimes called a 


y + 
is no one part! 


tionably stronger than all the others. 
republic, and there is often a stout assertion 
that France 
What is meant by a republic in France, how- 
It is very dif- 
t from our conception of a republic. 


is unquestionably republican. 


it is not easy to decide, 
fere! 
LABOUI AYI 
understands our system—more thoroughly 
probably —and 
he says that the most vociferous republicans 
in France have no idea whatever of the char- 
acter of republican government, They sup- 
nose it to be the supremacy of the majority, 
immediate and without conditions. And 
fearing 'a government by JULES FAVRE, GAM- 
BETTA, and ROCHEFORT as more fatal to lib- 
erty than the empire, LABOULAYE voted for 
the pire at the last plébiscite. 

Such facts show the difficulty of sympa- 
thizing wisely with parties and movements 
in France. If, as Americans, we are called 
to sympathize with the republic, may 
properly ask what and whose republic? The 
desirable government for the country is one, 


is a Frenchman who thoronghly 


than any of his countrymen 


em 


we 


whatever if may be called, which, first of 
all, would keep order; then compel univers- 
al education and the cultivation of political 
habits, public meetings, discussiéns, nomina- 
tions, elections; for political practice is as 
indispensable to liberty as political princi- 
ple: a government, in fact, which, by leav- 
ing the people largely to their own govern- 
to 
selves, as in this country our colonial fathers 
were taught by 
the circumstances in which they were placed. 





ment, would teach them govern them- 


English traditions, and by 


But what government possible to France in 
her present would ever do this 
work? Yet the opportunity is partly offer- 
ed. For if the Assembly had the patriotism 
to devise a system which would encourage 
the kind of education which is needed, Mar- 
shal M‘MATION is quite honest enough to en- 
force it. The vice of his title 
looked, It is true that if 
could make him chief of the 
en years, it could have made 


condition 


must be over- 
the Assembly 
state for sev- 
him chief for 
life, and the Presidency hereditary in his 
family. In other words, he holds upon the 
assumption of the absolute sovereignty of 
the Assembly. 


But in dealing with such a 
ition such logic must not be considered, 
And if the fact be that the sentiment of 
France is divided throughout the country as 

is in the Assembly, and there is as little 
patriotism in the people as among the rep- 
melan- 
order is tolerably 
e M‘Manton holds his place; but there 
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resentatives, the prospect is most 
oly. Doubtless 
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A PLEA FOR EX-GOVERNOR 
SHEPHERD. 

Tue Troy Times recently made a warm 
plea for ex-Governor SHEPHERD, of Wash- 
ngton, against what it calls “the popular 
cry for his destruction,” stating that “ every 
crime is “attributed to 
him, without a particle of proof to sustain 
the >” and it 
American love of fair play. 


of the decalogue” 
accusations appeals to the 
Such an appeal 


shot 


ild not be made in vain. 


But what are 

the facts ? 
After long-continued and detailed ac- 
counts of gross mismanagement and knav- 


er 


ry in the affairs of the District of Columbia 
Cor ordered 


The 
ttee appointed for the purpose was 
peculiarly able. Senator ALLISON 
chain in, and with him were Senators 
THURMAN and STrewart, and of the House 
Messrs. J. M. Witson, HUBBELL, LYMAN K. 
Bass, Jewerr. 


,ress an investigation. 


was 


and HAMILTON. They made 
ough investigation, and reported unan 
isly. What their report? They 
alleged t] Board of Public Works. of 
1 Mr. SHEPHERD was the controlling 
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was 
ut the 


rit, had adopted a vicious mx 


ul of let 
ting contracts, which increased the cost of 
tl vork and facilitated dishonesty: that 
there was a “loose manner of doing busi 
ness there were no stated times for board 
Meetings, and there were false records of 
mee gs; while during the three years 
of the « xistence of the board the re was 
LO Verilication of the accounts of the au 











ditor or treasurer—all which facts, in 
opinion of the committee, showed an ine® 


l The debt of the Dis- 
trict was limited by Congress to $10,000,000, 
The committee found the total burden to be 
nearly $21,000,000, An appropriation of 
$75,000, made by Congress for a specific pur- 
The Dis- 
trict authorities pres nted accounts against 
the United States, which the committee, aft- | 
er hearing testimony and examining the 

the board, found to be unreliable | 
and inaccurate, and not verified according 

to law. And having scrutinized in every 

detail the government, Mr. SHeEp- | 
HERD was chief, they recommended its sum- 


cusable neg 


igence, 


pose, was misused by the board. 


books of 


of which 


mary abolition. Congtess, fully satisfied, 
peremptorily abolished it by a nearly unan- 
imous vote; and when the President nom- 


inated the chief person in that 
to be one of the temporary Gx 
Senate instantly rejected the 
only six Senators voting for it. 
The defense of the Troy Times 
SHEPHERD is a man who had 
of making Washington a magnificent city 
so preventing the removal of the capital to 
the West, and saving to the people “ hun- 


government 
rvernors, the 


nomination, | 


is that Mr. 
a grand idea 


dreds of millions of dollars consequent upon 
its removal;” that he made the city 
“pre-eminently the handsomest city in the 
United States ;” and that while there have 
been jobbery and speculation and cori 


has 


nyptior 
in the work, yet so there have been in sim 
ilar works in New York and elsewhere, and 
that there is not the slightest evidence that 
implicates Mr. SHEPHERD in fraud. 

This is the the Times. Yet 
when it says of the work in Washington, 
“All this was inspired and carried out by 
the genius of one man, Governor A. B 
HERD,” it makes him the chief, responsible, 
active, intelligent agent of a 
which the committee of C 
mously denounce as loose and of inexcusa 


defense of 


SHEP- 


government 
ongress unani- 
ble negligence, misusing appropriations, and 
transcending by millions of dollars the law- 
ful limitation of liabilities—evidently 
thinking very much more than they say— 
and which they find so outrageous that they 
recommend 


its 


its total abolition, thereby re 


moving Mr. Sueruerp from office. Is it 


credible that the man who was thus, ac- 
cording to the Times, really the government 


should have known nothing of any of the 
irregularities and corruptions which have 
heen exposed, and should, so far as appears, 


have 


done nothing whatever to correct 
them? Was the head of the whole busi- 
ness, who was never before accused of im- 


becility, the only one who knew nothing of 
what on? It 
conceive a more thoroughly incompetent of. 


was going is impossible to 
ficer than the Times makes Mr. SHEPHERD to 


have been. It is certainly no evidence of 
“ genius,” or of common-sense, or of common 
honesty to have gone on “improving” a city 
at a cost of $16,000,000 when $10,000,000 was 
the limitaticn, expecting Congress to pay the 
surplus. The work was done without wat 
rant of law, according to the committee, and 


ake 


defense of the 


upon such terms any body can n 

nificent improvements. The 

Times serves to show how utterly 

ble the conduct of Mr 

and to justify the report of the « 
' 


mag- 


indefens 

SHEPHERD has been, 
ommittee, 
the action of Congress, and tl 


e rejection by 


the Senate. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 


No. XXII. 
Tuese fitful climates of Western Europe, tepid 
with the damp breath of the Gulf Stream, and 


softened from their natural rigors by an 
warmth, seem never to lose wholly the arctic 
character. There is always a remarkable dis- 


crepancy between the temperature of the sunlight 


and the shade. The warmth of the tropics m 


the Tuileries while 


an icy chill will be felt beneath the arches of the 


glow in the bright gardens of 


neighboring palaces, on the narrow streets, or 


under the dome of the Invalides, and in the « 


ern-like recesses of Notre Dame. A similar ef 
_ he 


fect is noticed in London. interiors ¢ 





larger buildings are singularly cold and forbid 
ding, and it is often necessary to warm them 
with a winter's fire when a summer sun is ruling 
oppressively without. France and England are 
covered with clouds and pierced by st pt rth 
vinds at intervals that seem almost indeper t 
of the season, and want wholl; t regul 
f temperature that sometimes wearies out the 
inhabitants of our transatlantic coast by its 
nsparing sameness. England hides « ra 
rpetual bank of clouds that presery 
mth, but d not repel the chill br f 
retic zone, and t h of Frar s ¢ 
€ in Eng 1. But f hos mtr 
irs that rule so f vith u r 
ind lawn and city, for se soft and t t 
1utumnal s s that transform all t i 
| one great panorama of bx or for those } 
| fresh winter days when the intense cold, tl t 
less snow, and the gittering sun that fails to melt 
the silvery icicles are the symbols nature 
purification, 1 for the winter night, when the 
glory of the heavens shines down through the 


P m<¢ realm fairy-like wit 
frozer stals, Western Europe has no parall 
For these the Am 1 wanderer pines, In 
England one sees scar v g but an over | 
hanging 1 of clo.d—at least in winter—and in 
France the canopy of m und rain at this sea 
son is only broken up by chilling winds, 

An evenness of temperature is produced in this 
way. And there is seldom in Western Europe 
i transition so great as that between the height 
of an American summer and the winter extreme 
Yet the lesser chang s here are more numerous 

1 less is gia 1 against, It is almost 
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THE COLLEGE REGATTA. 


Tu pleasure of the Inter-collegiate Regatta 
this year was marred by two disappointments, 
one of which might have been prevented by 
proper management on the part of the committee 
lhe afternoon of July 16 was the time chosen 
for the grand race, and long before the hour ap- 
pointed for the start the shores of the lake were 
thronged by thousands of enthusias 
who Waited impatie 
nal-gun, 
roun 


tic spectators, 
ntly for the boom of the sig- 
Every vehicle in Saratoga and the sur- 
ling country was pressed into service, and 
the hack-men and farmers made the most of their 
Opportunity, But as the hour named for the 
Start drew near the wind became fresh, and so 
roughened the surface of the lake that it was 
considered imprudent for the light shells to ven- 
ture out. Afier waiting until long bevond the 
Starting hour, the race was reluctantly postponed 
until the following day. The committee made 
the mistake of fixing upon the same hour in the 
afternoon, instead of choosing an hour in the 
: When the lake is 
Smooth as The consequence was another 
Postponement, on account of rough weather, un- 


renoon ilmost always as 
glass. 


HARPER'S 


Til COLLEGE REGATTA—ON 


til darkness put an end to all possibility of a 
race. Warned by two failures, the committee 
fixed upon ten o'clock Saturday morning as the 
hour for starting. 

In consequence of these two postponements, 
there was very little interest manifested in the 


race on Saturday; and although the day was 


} fair, and the lake smooth as a mirror, there were 


| Witness the contest, and the shores of the lake 


not more than fifteen thousand people present to | 


wore a comparatively deserted appearance. <A 

fair start was made at forty-six minutes after | 
ten o'clock, all the boats getting off in good 

form ; and after a most gallant and exciting 
Columbia came in the winner in 16 minutes 42 
Close behind came the Wesleyans, in 
16.50; the other boats in the order indicated in 
the map on the next page 


race, 


seconds, 


There was an un- 


fortunate collision between the Yale and the Har- * 


vard boats, in which the former lost her rudder 
and broke an oar 
the blame lies ; 


It is yet undecided where 
but the bitter feeling manifested 
by both crews can not be too strongly regretted. 
$v this accident Yale was thrown out of 


race, 


the 
The excitement of the crowd as the win 
ning boat crossed the line was indescrib ible 





THE COLLEGE REGATTA—RETURNING FROM THI 


| height, 5 feet 9 inches 


WEEKLY. 


fHE ROAD TO THE LAKE 


LAKE 


The whole concourse of spectators 


toe, and cheer upon cheer went up, while the 


fellow-collegians and the bagkers of 


the v 


crew manifested their delight by flinging up their 


hats, waving handkerchiefs, and cheering 
The names of the winning efew are as f ‘ 
Stroke B. F. Rees, New York city: age, 20 
height, 5 feet 816 inches pounds 
2 BB «, New York; age, 21 
weight, 171 pound 
3. EDWARD Ss RAPaLio, New York 
21; height, 6 feet: weight, 158 pounds 
4. G. Griswo rp, New 
6 feet; weight, 158 pounds 
5. J. * L,00DWINS New York 
height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 157 pound 
Bou I’. Timpson, New York 
height, 5 feet 11 Le inches ; 
Averages. —Of weight, 159 pounds; of height 
5 feet 1024 inches; of age, 21 
Columbia's boat is newly built, by Frarown 
4916 feet 


pounds 


weight, 153 
CORNELL, 


age 


weight, 158 pounds 


long, 21 inches wide 
The dress 


tights and white handkerchiefs 
The Freshman race between the Yale, Brown 


racing 


and Princeton crews took place about half past 





York; age, 18; height 


weighs 145 


consists of blu 


f Wedne rr 
ted ar citing « 
t pluck ul t 
y over the « t 
‘ h would win At the 
however, Princeton be 
ind had the advantage 
fa mile more and Prine 
combined wi 1 bri 
fror and it W 
Yale I} Dr 
what den , } 
ged, and a irté ' 
vere 
Yal u 4 
P | he 
DY ! ird of a 
18 minutes 12} second 
I two-mile race for 
ho T 4 I 
Puitirs, 
und A. L. Devens, Ha 
tr t r nat ! n 
mile furthe n ‘ 
\ Phe 1 si 
by Witcox in 14 minute 


O53 
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The Treasure Hunters: 


OR, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE, 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Avruor or “Sum Auoy!” 


CO > > 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE SILVER FIND. 


‘Tne same feeling existed in both young men, 
namely, one of intense disappointment. ‘They 
had found the spot they sought for; but as far 
as they could see there was not an indication of 
the precious metal that they had hoped to find ; 
and Dawson felt ready at any time to declare 
that the old man’s notions had been visienary, 
else that a luckier party had cleared the 
place. 

But now that they had arrived, Adams was 
for a thorough search, although he dared not 
h ype for success, 


The place was exactly as described—a long, 
deep, mountain valley, with a rift or cafion going 
off at right angles from a sharp corner, and four 
huudred paces down this rift a cascade falling 
about a hundred feet to sink at once into the 
bowels of the earth, and re-appear a quarter of 
a mile farther down the cafion. 

“There can be doubt about 
Adams, *‘and—don't look dull, man 
part of the description is right, why not another ?” 

It was one sheer climb over fragments of rocks 
to get along the cafion, but as they progressed, 
the dull roar they had heard from the time of 
their entry kept increasing, till, turning a corner, 
they came in full view of a scene whose grandeur 
made them pause for a time in wonder and ad- 
miration. From far up—certainly fully a hun- 
dred feet—curved over the perpendicular edge 
of the cafion, a huge column of water that fell 
unbroken into a below their feet; one 
great plunge and it was gone into depths from 
which the spectator drew back shivering involun- 


no 2” said 


if one 


chasm 


tarily, as a deep hollow roar came up from where 
all But the of 
water still fell smoothly down in the same slight 


was wild chaos, silver stream 
graceful curve, and after gazing at it for a while, 
Adams said, ‘* Surely that’s the silver of which 
your old friend spoke ?” 

~ + We'll hope not,” said Dawson; * but I pro- 
pose a pipe here in this soft, moist, mossy place. 
Ihe air with its spray seems life-giving after all 
that dry desert work, and somehow I feel a sort 
of flinching on me.’ 

** Yes,” said Adams, sitting down on a rock, 
**vou feel like I do; if to come upon 
vast treasures, you would rather put off the sen- 
sation for a while; and if we are to be disap 
pointed, you would rather not be disappointed 
at present.” 

** Exactly,” was the reply ; and the young men 
sat and smoked, discussing the bearings of their 
posiuion, 
son was devoted to making him find this par- 
ticular valley and rift, but in the vast rocky 
desert it was taken for granted that, once there, 
all difficulties would be at an end; but though 
nature works slowly, in forty or fifty years het 
face alters in a region where there are mighty 


we 


are 


The whole instruction given to Daw- 


snow-storms and rushing torrents, where huge 
rocks are split high up on the mountain-side, 


avd fall bounding from crag to crag, aud falling | Larry for his pillow. 





POSITION OF THE BOATS 


at last into the valley with an avalanche of 
fragments, 
Calmed 


and rested in the pleasant cooling 
shade, the 


adventurers soon rose and went on 
down the cafion, which grew narrower at every 
step. <A couple of hundred feet above them the 
top on either side seemed to match, and they 
were evidently walking in the bottom of a huge 
crack in a table-land, formed by some convulsion 
of nature, 

Rocks, rocks, rocks, every where, but no sign 
of metallic wealth. ‘They were armed with 
hammers, with which from time to time they 
split off fragments from the sides, or broke pieces 
that lay in their way; but beyond a thread of 
gold seen in one, their toil was in vain, and they 
tramped back at last, to find that there was a 
fire burning and a comfortable meal prepared 
where Larry had temporarily set up the tent. 

Here rest and refreshment gave them the 
needful force for further investigation. And, 
first of all, a perfect little natural fortress was 
chosen in the brightest position of the valley, and 
here the tent was regularly pitched, the mules 
were hobbled and turned loose to graze upon the 
patches of grass and small shrubs which seemed 
to abound; there was good water close at hand, 
bubbling along between the stones, evidently the 
melted snow from where, far up and miles away, 
glimpses could be seen of silvered peaks, white 
with eternal snow, though where they were 
camping it was hot summer. 

Larry was indefatigable—building up, unpack 
ing, seeing to the mules, fetching water, and 
helping to cook, while the adventurers went off 
exploring, this time along the valley. 

Night came without result, and then, weary 
as they were, the three men went off on a tour 
of inspection, to satisfy themselves as to the ne- 
cessity for keeping watch, and they came back 
decided that there was no such need. Away in 
the wild desert, it seemed as if the foot of man 
might never again tread there for a thousand 
years; and as to watching, it was a waste of 
energy. 

Arrangements having then been made, the 
adventurous party lay down to rest, to be lulled 
by the faint roar of the cataract borne to their 
ears by the soft, cool, night air. 

About midnight Adams woke with a shiver of 
dread. His wife was sleeping peaceably, and, 
listening, he couid just hear the faint breathing 
of Mary, to whom had been apportioned the 
tent. He rose softly, thrust revolver and knife 
into his belt, and taking his rifle stepped softly 
out, to find all darkhess. There were a few stars 
twinkling out of what seemed a vast black ex- 
panse; there was the hollow roar of the cas- 
cade, and once the noise of a stone falling from 
far up the valley side to rattle down into the ra- 
vine. 

Nothing to fear, apparently ; so, throwing his 
rifle into the hollow of his arm, he stepped out 
of their little camp to make a tour of inspection 
before lying down once more. 

He walked softly down the slope, peering here 
and there, and after going some little distance, 
satisfied himself that all was right, and began to 
retrace his steps, when, to his horror, he could 
just make out through the obscurity the figure 
of an armed man evidently watching the little 
camp. 


He was coming cautiously up from be- 
low ; 


and had Adams been a moment later, they 
must have come in contact. As it was, they had 
just missed meeting, and stooping down, Adams 
crept along under the shadow of block after block 
till he reached the 





wticular soft stone chosen by | 


i 


THE FINISH.—{See Pace 


633.9 
>. 
IOV. | 


Laying a hand over his mouth, Adams whis- 
pered in kis ear that there was peril at hand; 
and the Irishman rose up, ready for any fray. 

** Bud it was an illigant drame I was havin’, 
masther dear,” he whispered; ‘‘ an’ I'll niver 
find the fag-end ov it agin. Shall I wake the 
captain ?” alluding to Dawson, of whom he now 
always spoke in that manner. 

Frank nodded, and glided off to see whether 
the women still slept. ; 

Returning to Larry, he found that worthy in a 
state of consternation. 

**Sure the captain’s gone intirely,” he said; 
“*he ain’t where he lay down to slape. Bud 
look out, yer honor, here they are. Ob, bedad, 
it’s the captain!” 

** I’m glad you’re awake,” said Dawson, in a 
hasty whisper. ‘* We ought to have watched ; 
there’s a scoundrel below there prowling about 
the valley. I might have brought him down, 
but I did not like to fire. I did cover him with 
my rifle, but he dropped behind a stone and 
made off.” 

**T think we had better agree upon a code of 
signals,” said Adams, dryly. 

**You don’t mean to say that it was you?” 
said Dawson. 

** Indeed, but I suppose I may. I woke up 
and thought I'd have a look round,” said Adams. 

** Well, but 1 felt uneasy, and did the very 
same thing,” said Dawson; and after a laugh at 
their mutual blunder, the young men once more 
lay down, and slept till daybreak. 

Existence was glorious up in the pure exhil- 
arating mountain air. There was no lack of 
provisions, for to eke out those which they had 
brought, Larry caught an abundance of fish, a 
kind of trout, in the pools of a little stream some 
two miles down the valley. His tackle consist- 
ed of a tin pannikin, with which he patiently 
baled out a hole and secured his spoil. There 
was a herd of game, too, to fall occasionally to 
Dawson's fowling-piece or rifle. From a fir | 
wood at hand poles were cut and split, and a 
hut run up and thatched, and Larry declared 
that they had better mark out a garden and put 
in seeds, for where would they ever find a finer 
place or fewer neighbors? In fact, for a pleas- 
ant hunting and fishing expedition, they had | 
fallen into glorious quarters, where the climate 





was splendid, with no extremes ; and when, wea 
ry, of an evening Dawson lay down on a couch 
of fir branches covered with a rug, and smoked 
and watched Mary at a short distance, sitting | 
working, perhaps by her sister, he felt that he 
should be satisfied if such a life might be his | 
forever—to go on wandering by day, and dream- 
ing out his existence there of an evening in that 
land of glorious lights and shadows and golden 
sunsets. 


But in spite of all searching there was no trace 
of that of which they had come in search ; and 
Dawson was ready at any time to give up and 
own that they had been deceived. 

He was sitting with Adams one glorious even 
ing after a long and arduous inspection of the 
valley in a new direction. ‘They had partaken 
of the evening meal, and from time to time their | 
eyes rested upon the two women sitting working | 
together, 
snatch of a song in a low sweet voice, while Lar- 
ry was busily fitting a tin pannikin at the end 
of a light fir pole, evidently for what he called 
**deludherin’ the fish”—the said ‘* deludherin’” 
being depriving them of their native element. 

** I'm afraid I’ve sold you, Adams,” said Daw- 
son at last. ‘* I’ve been a great fool.” 

**I don’t see it,” said Adams, warmly. 


Mrs. Adams occasionally singing a 


**We | 


have found the valley right enough, and we shall 
find the silver yet, depend upon it.” 

}awson shook his head sadly. 

**Come, come, captain, as Larry calls you 
this won’t do. Where's all your spirit ?” : 

Dawson made no reply. 

** T can give a pretty shrewd guess,” said Ad- 
ams, smiling, as he looked toward his sister. 
** Is the lady distant ?” 

Dawson started, looked sharply at Adams, 
and then turned away his head. 

** Frank, old fellow,” he said, huskily, ‘‘I did 
at one time hope, but that’s about all over.” 

** Nonsense, man,” said Adams. ‘* Let m« 
tell you now, cold upon it as I’ve been before, 
that I’d sooner see Mary your wife than the wife 
of any man upon this earth.” 

“Thank you,” said Dawson, quietly. 

** Look here, man,” Adams. 
worth the winning; but there’s a sore place in 
her heart. A fellow who was to marry her, and 
whom she worshiped, as, perhaps, you know 
behaved like a scoundrel to her. 
man, and the prize is yours. 


said ** She's 


Wait a bit, 
Don’t hurry her, 
but let her see in a quiet way that you love her, 
and leave the rest. I kuow my sister better than 
you.” 

It was as though fresh vigor had been poured 
into Dawson's veins, as he sat there silent and 
watchful, and then Adams went on about their 


| quest. 


‘*I'm getting more sure of the matter every 
day,” he said, ‘*and if we keep it up we shall 
stumble upon the silver. Depend upon it, Dame 
Nature has set to work to hide the treasure, and 
some slip from the vailey side has covered what 
once cropped out I'm for down that cafion t 
morrow, and we'll search it foot by foot.” 

‘They were up at daybreak, and after a couple 
of hours’ uneventful search, returned to a break 
fast of grilled trout, the spoil of one of Larry's 
Dawson looked fresh and bright, and he 
talked more confidently, but he went away som 
what damped, for Mary seemed to meet his ad 
vances with a chilly coldness, though, in an ordi- 
nary way, she was pleasant and chatty enough 

Dawson gave one glance backward as he 
walking off with Adams, and the feeling of heart 
sickness passed away, for surely she was looking 
after him, though her eves fell on the instant 

** Now, lad,” said the young man, joyfully, 
clapping Adams on the shoulder, ‘* what's it to 
be now, the cafion or—” 


pools, 





** What is Larry making those signals for 
said Adams; and he pointed to where Lar 
with his fishing-tackle in one hand, his stick in 
the other, was standing about a hundred yards 
down the valley, and waving his stick for them 
to join him. 

** Let’s go that way, and try up the little ra- 
vine after we've spoken to him. I mean the hit 
tle rift off to the right, where there seems to have 
been a slip of rocks.” 

Adams nodded, and in a few minutes they had 
joined Larry. 

‘*] didn’t want to frecken the ladies, 
Larry, mysteriously ; ** bud this mornin, 
I took up the fish, I wint pokin’ about wid me 
shtick, for, sez 1, ‘ Larry, me boy, ye might fud 
the silver mine as well as any other man. 

‘* Exactly—go on, Larry.’ 

“Well, ver honor, I wint on till I thought I'd 
turn up that little bit ov a shplit like a young 
I don t mane 
the big cannon, as ye call it, where the wathel 
boils over, bud this little dacent vale here.” 

‘The young men exchanged glances. 

‘Well, yer honor, I wint pokin’ up there 


Ss iid 


afther 


valley growin out uv this big wan 
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THE CHICAGO FIRE. 

Tue people of Chicago may well congratulate 
themselves on the escape of their beautiful city 
from a calamity which at one time threatened 
to be as cverwhelming as the great fire of 1871. 
‘The second fire, like the first, started in a rook- 
ery of low wooden buildings, which, with crim- 
inal folly, had been allowed to grow up and re- 
main near the very heart of the city. It broke 
out, late in the afternoon of July 14, in a low 
frame building used for storing rags, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of an oil refinery, a large 
barn filled with hay, and a row of wooden cab- 
ins. ‘Thus there was no lack of fuel of the most 
inflammable nature to feed the flames. A strong 
gale of wind aided in spreading the fire; the 
burning brands were carried over the heads of 
the firemen and scattered upon the dry pine 
roofs, which instantly blazed up, and compelled 
the men to retreat from between two lines of 
fire. 

The wind at length drove the flames upon the 
fine residences and business structures of Wa- 
bash Avenue, where a large number of splendid 
buildings were soon destroyed. Michigan Ave- 
nue, along the lake front, was seriously threat- 
ened, and the occupants of the beautiful and 
costly private residences that are the pride of 
Chicago hastily removed their furniture. But 
the flames were stayed in time to save the ave- 
nue, and later in the evening most of the people 
moved back again. Help had arrived, in answer 
to telegraphic dispatches, from Milwaukes, Ra- 
cine, Joliet, andother places, and the conflagra- 
tion, which at one time threatened to involve the 
whole city, was stayed within the limits marked 
on our double page view of Chicago. ‘The total 
loss is estimated at about four millions of dollars. 
That of the great fire of 1871 was over two hun- 
dred millions. 

It is to be hoped that not only Chicago but 
every American city will profit by the lesson of 
this new calamity. All our cities contain simi- 
lar elements of danger, and nothing but good 
fortune has hitherto protected them against the 
most terrible disasters. ‘There are hundreds of 
wooden rookeries in New York, tenanted by a 
low, debauched, and reckless population, and a 
fire occurring in any of these localities might end 
in the destruction of millions of property. ‘The 
people of Chicago failed to profit by the lesson 
of the former calamity. They rebuilt their city 
with reckless disregard of the requirements of 
safety, and this in the face of many warnings. 
Only a few days before the recent fire an article 
published in one of the Chicago journals spoke 
of «he reconstructed city as substantially one of 
shams, erected to challenge another wholesale 
conflagration; and it is said that a prominent 
Louisville architect, on viewing the city from the 
roof of a lofty building, exclaimed, ‘* This city 
will be destroyed again!” ‘The importance of 
more solid structures was shown in one instance 
during the height of the conflagration. Oppo- 
site the St. James Hotel stood a four-story build- 
ing, with a marble front, covering about four 
This was divided from the building 
south by a single lot twenty-five feet wide. ‘‘A 
mere bagatelle,” said every body; and nobody 
anticipated that this little space could check the 
but it did. Fortunately a splendid 
fire-proof wall had been reared to the south. 
Madly the flames beat against it, and went 
clear over the building, setting fire to the St. 
James; but this wall stood the test, and though 
there was fire to the south and fire to the east, 
and not a pint of water thrown on it, the build- 
ing stands there at this writing, a savior of un- 
told millions. It was the citadel of the confla- 
gration. Its surrender would have given the 
whole city to the raving enemy. Instinctively 
every one in sight of the scene appreciated the 
importance of the position, and when the build- 
ing to the south tumbled with a thundering 
crash, and was thereafter harmless, a shout from 
fifty thousand throats rose high above the roar of 
the conflagration. Had the other buildings in 
the line of the fire possessed the same solidi- 
ty, the conflagration would have been confined 
to the wooden structure in which it started. 

In the matter of guarding against fire all 
American cities are, indeed, far behind those of 
Europe. No European city, with the exception 
of Hamburg, has experienced within the last 
hundred years such a calamity as Chicago and 
Boston have suffered. Our buildings are, as a 
rule, less solidly constructed than theirs, and our 
fire departments less efficiently organized. Nei- 
ther Chicage nor Boston took sufficient warning 
from the fires that swept over them. ‘This is 
especially true of the former city. Not only was 
the reconstructed city one of shams, but the fire 
department was clearly incapable. A Chicago 
journal charges that it was ‘‘little more than a 
political machine ;” and it was predicted from 
many quarters before the recent fire that, should 
a serious emergency arise, the public would fail 
to receive the protection it had a right to demand 
from the organization. ‘The event has too well 
verified the prediction. ‘The members of the de- 
partment displayed great personal bravery and 
determination in fighting the fire, and faced 
danger with true heroism in their efforts to save 
the city. But that the department was badly 
organized, and therefore incapable of meeting 
the emergency, is shown by its inability to cope 
with the flames without calling upon neighboring 
cities for assistance. Had the firemen of those 
cities been detained by serious fires at home, 
what would have become of Chicago ? 

Our double-page illustration is engraved from 
a superb colored print of Chicago drawn on stone 
by Cuaries Parsons, Jun., and published by 
Messrs. Currier & Ives, through whose court- 
eous permission we are enabled to give the read- 
ers of the Weekly this interesting view of the 
city which has thus a second time passed through 
a calamitous trial by fire. The burned district is 


numbers. 


flames ; 








comprised within the shaded portion of the en- 
graving, and from its relations to other parts of 
the city our readers will see how great was the 
danger, and how narrowly Chicago escaped the 
fate that overwhelmed her in 1871. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


OVER THE HILLS. 


Tue old housekeeper’s eyes were dim as she 
finished her story of the heir of Penwyn. 

** He was the best of all,” she said. ‘* Mr. 
Balfour we saw very little of after he grew up, 
being the first to marry and leave home; Mr. 
James was a kind, easy-going young fellow 
enough ; but Mr. George was every body’s favor- 
ite, and there wasn’t a dry eye among us when 
the Squire called us together, after his illness, 
and told us how his son had died. ‘ He died like 
a gentleman, upholding the honor of his Queen 
and his country—and Penwyn,’ said the master, 
without tremble in his voice, though it was fee- 
bler than before the stroke. ‘ And I am proud 
to think of him lying in his far-off grave, and if 
I were not so old I would go over the sea to 
kneel beside my poor boy’s resting-place before 
I die. He displeased me once, but we are good 
friends now, and there will be no cloud between 
us when we meet in another world.’ ” 

Here Mrs. Darvis was fairly overcome, much 
to the astonishment of the girl Elspeth, whose 
uncanny black eyes regarded her with a scornful 
wonder. Humphrey noticed that look. 

** Sweet child!” he said to himself. ‘*‘ What a 
charming helpmeet you will make for some hon- 
est peasant in days to come, with your amiable 
disposition !” 

He had taken his time looking at the old house 
and listening to the housekeeper’s story. The 
sun was low, and he had yet to find a lodging 
for the night. He had walked far since morn- 
ing, and was not disposed to retrace his steps to 
the nearest town, a place called Seacomb, con- 
sisting of one long straggling street, a market- 
place, parish church, lock-up, and five Dissenting 
chapels of various denominations. This Sea- 
comb was a gvod nine miles from Penwyn Manor. 

** Perhaps you'd like to see the young Squire’s 
portrait ?” said Mrs. Darvis, when she had dried 
her tears of tribute to the dead, 

“The young Squire ?” 

**Mr. George. We used to call him the young 
Squire sometimes.” 

‘* Yes, I should like to have a look at the poor 
fellow, now you've told me his history.” 

**Tt hangs in the old Squire’s study. It’s a 
bit of a room, and I forgot to show it to you just 
now.” 

Humphrey followed her across the hall to a 
small door in a corner, deeply recessed and low, 
but solid enough to have guarded the Tolbooth, 
one would suppose. It opened into a narrow 
room, with one window looking toward the sea. 
The wainscot was almost black with age, the 
furniture, old walnut-wood, of the same time- 
darkened hue. ‘There were a couple of heavy 
old bureaus, brass-handled, and brass-clamped, 
a ponderous writing-desk, and one capacious 
arm-chair, covered with black leather. The 
high narrow chimney-piece was in an angle of 
the room, and above this, inclining forward, 
hung the portrait of George Penwyn. 

It was a kit-cat picture of a lad in undress uni- 
form, the face a long oval, fair of complexion, 
and somewhat feminine in delicacy of feature, 
the eyes dark blue. The rest of the features, 
though sufficiently regular, were commonplace 
enough ; but the eyes, beautiful alike in shape 
and coior, impressed Humphrey Clissold. ‘They 
were eyes which might have haunted the fancy 
of girlhood with the dream of an ideal lover— 
eyes in whose somewhat melancholy sweetness a 
poet would have read some strange life-history. 
The hair, a pale auburn, hung in a loosely way- 
ing mass over the high narrow brow, and helped 
to give a picturesque cast to the patrician-look- 
ing head. 

‘A nice face!” said Humphrey, critically. 
**There is a little look of my poor friend James 
Penwyn, but not much, Poor Jim had a gayer, 
brighter expression, and had not those fine blue- 
gray eyes. I fancy Churchill Penwyn must be a 
plain likeness of his uncle George—not so hand- 
some, but more intellectual-looking.” 

“Yes, Sir,” assented Mrs. Darvis. ‘* The 
present Squire is something like his uncle, but 
there’s a harder look in his face. All the feat- 
ures seem cut out sharper; and then his eyes are 
quite different. Mr. George had his mother’s 
eyes. She was a Trevillian, and one of the hand- 
somest women in Cornwall.” 

**T've seen a face somewhere which that pic- 
ture reminds me of, but I haven’t the faintest 
notion where,” said Humphrey. ‘‘In another 
picture perhaps. Half one’s memories of faces 
are derived from pictures, and they flash across 
the mind suddenly like a recollection of another 
world. However, I mustn't stand prosing here 
while the sun goes down yonder. I have to find 
a lodging before night-fall. What is the nearest 
place, village or farm-house, where I can get a 
bed, do you think, Mrs. Darvis ?” 

** There’s the Bell in Penwyn village.” 

**No good. I've tried there already. The 
landlady’s married daughter is home on a visit, 
and they haven’t a bed to give me for love or 
money.” 

Mrs. Darvis lapsed into meditation. 





“The nearest farm-house is Trevanard’s, at 
Borcel End. ‘They might give you a bed there, 
for the place is large enough for a barracks, but 
they are not the most obliging people in the 
world, and they are too well off to care about 
the money you may pay them.” 

** How far is Borcel End ?” 

** Between two and three miles.” 

**Then I'll try my luck there, Mrs. Darvis,” 
said Humphrey, cheerily. ‘*‘ It lies between that 
and sleeping under the open sky.” 

**T wish I could offer you a bed, Sir; but in 
my position—” 

‘As custodian, such an offer would be a 
breach of good faith to your employers. I quite 
understand that, Mrs. Darvis. I come here as a 
stranger to you, and I thank you kindly for hav- 
ing been so obliging as to show me the house.” 

He dropped a couple of half crowns into her 
hand as he spoke, but these Mrs. Darvis reject- 
ed most decidedly. 

**Ours has never been what you can call a 
show place, Sir, and I’ve never looked for that 
kind of perquisite.” 

**Come, young one,” said Humphrey, after 
taking leave of the friendly old housekeeper, 
**you can put me into the right road to Treva- 
nard’s, and you shall have one of these for your 
reward.” 

Elspeth’s black eyes watched the rejection of 
the half crowns with unmistakable greed. Her 
sharp face brightened at Humphrey’s promise. 

**T'll show you the way, Sir,” she said; ‘‘I 
know every step of it.” 

** Yes, the lass is always roaming about like 
a wild creature over the hills and down by the 
sea,” said Mrs. Darvis, with a disapproving air. 
**T don’t think she knows how to read or write, 
or has as much Christian knowledge as the old 
jackdaw in the servants’ hall.” 

“*T know things that are better than reading 
and writing,” said Elspeth, with a grin. 

** What kind of things may those be?” asked 
Humphrey. 

** Things that other people don’t know.” 

** Well, my lass, I won't trouble you by sound- 
ing the obscure depths of your wisdom. I only 
want the straightest road to Trevanard’s farm. 
He is a tenant of this estate, I suppose, Mrs. 
Darvis ?” 

** Yes, Sir. Michael Trevanard’s father was 
a tenant of the old Squire’s before my time. Old 
Mrs. Trevanard is still living, though stone-blind, 
and hardly right in her head, I believe.” 

They had reached the lobby door by this time, 
the chief hall door being kept religiously bolted 
and barred during the absence of the family. 

**T shall come and see you again, Mrs. Dar- 
vis, most likely, before I leave this part of the 
country,” said Humphrey, as he crossed the 
threshold. ‘* Good-evening.” 

** You'll be welcome at any time, Sir. 
evening.” 

Elspeth led the way across the lawn with a 
step so light and swift that it was as much as 
Humphrey could do to keep pace with her, tired 
as he was after a long day afoot. He followed 
her into the pine wood. The trees were not 
thickly planted, but they were old and fine, and 
their dense foliage looked inky black against a 
primrose-colored sky. A narrow foot-path wound 
among the tall black trunks only a few yards 
from the edge of the cliff, which was poorly 
guarded by a roughly fashioned timber railing, 
the stakes wide apart. The vast Atlantic lay 
below them, a translucent green in the clear 
evening light, melting into purple far away on 
the horizon. 

Humphrey paused to look back at Penwyn 
Manor-house, the grave, substantial old dwell- 
ing-house which had seen so little change since 
the days of the Tudors. High gable ends; lat- 
ticed windows gleaming in the last rays of the 
setting sun; stone walls moss-darkened and ivy- 
shrouded ; massive porch, with deep recesses, and 
room enough for a small congregation; mighty 
chimney-stacks, and quaint old iron weather- 
cock, with a marvelous specimen of the ornitho- 
logical race pointing its gilded beak due west. 

** Poor old James, what good days we might 
have had here!” sighed Humphrey, as he looked 

It seemed a place 


Good- 


back at the fair domain. 
saved out of the good old world, and was very 
pleasant to contemplate after the gimcrack pal- 
aces of the age we live in, in which all that ar- 
chitecture can conjure from the splendors of the 
past is more or less disfigured by the tinsel of 
the present. 

** Dear old James! to think that he wanted to 
marry that poor little actress girl, and bring her 
to reign down here in the glow and glory of 
those stained-glass windows, gorgeous with the 
armorial devices of a line of county families— 
innocent, simple-hearted lad, wandering about 
like a prince in a fairy tale, ready to fall in love 
with the first pretty girl he saw by the road-side, 
and to take her back to his kingdom!” 

“* If you want to see Trevanard’s farm before 
dark, you must come on, Sir,” said Elspeth. 

Humphrey took the hint, and followed at his 
briskest pace. ‘They were soon out of the pine 
grove, which they left by a little wooden gate, 
and on the wild wide hills where the distant 
sheep-bell had an eerie sound in the still even- 
ing air. . 

Even the gables of the Manor-house disappear- 
ed presently, as they went down a dip in the hills. 
Far off in a green hollow Humphrey saw some 
white buildings—scattered untidily near a patch 
of water, which reflected that saffron-hued even- 
ing sky. 

**That’s Trevanard’s,” said Elspeth, pointing 
to this spot. 

**T thought as much,” said Humphrey. ‘‘ Then 
you need go no further. You've fuirly earned 
your fee.” ; 

He gave her the half crown. The girl turned 
the coin over with a delighted look before she 
put it in her pocket. 
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**T'll go to Borcel End with you,” she said, 
**T'd as lief be on the hills as at home—soon- 
er—for grandmother is not overpleasant com- 
pany.” 

** But you'd better go back now, my girl, or 
it ‘ll be dark long before you reach home.” 

Elspeth laughed, a queer impish cachinnation, 
which made Mr. Clissold feel rather uncomfort- 
able. 

**You don’t suppose I'm afraid of the dark ?” 
she said, in her shrill young voice, so young and 
yet so old in tone. ‘I know every star in the 
sky. Besides, it’s never dark at this time of year. 
I'll go on to Borcel End with you. Maybe you 
mayn't get accommodated there, and then I can 
show you a near way across the hills to Penwyn 
village. You might get shelter at one of the cot- 
tages anyhow.” 

“*Upon my word you are very obliging,” said 
Humphrey, surprised by this show of benevolence 
upon the damsel’s part. 

**Do you know any thing about this Borcel 
End ?” he asked, presently, when they were go- 
ing down into the valley. 

“* T’'ve never been inside it,” answered Elspeth, 
glibly, more communicative now than she had 
been an hour or two ago when Clissold ques- 
tioned her about the house of Penwyn. ‘“ Mrs. 
Trevanard isn’t one to encourage a poor girl like 
me about her place. She’s a rare hard one, they 
say, and would pinch and scrape for a sixpence, 
yet dresses fine on Sundays, and lives well. 
There’s always good eating and drinking at Bor- 
cel End, folks say. I’ve heard tell as it was a 
gentleman’s house once, before old Squire Pen- 
wyn bought it, and that there was a fine park 
round the house. There’s plenty of trees now, 
and a garden that has all gone to ruin. The 
gentleman that owned Borcel spent all his mon- 
ey, people say, and old Squire Penwyn bought 
the place cheap, and turned it into a farm, and 
it’s been in the hands of the Trevanards ever 
since, and they're rich enough to buy the place 
three times over, people say, if Squire Penwyn 
would sell it.” 

**T don’t suppose I shall get a very warm wel- 
come if this Mrs. Trevanard is such a disagree- 
able person,” said Humphrey, beginning to feel 
doubtful as to the wisdom of asking hospitality 
at Borcel End. 

**Oh! I don’t know about that. She’s civil 
enough to gentlefolks, I've heard say. It’s only 
her servants and such like she’s so stiff with. 
You can but try.” 

They were at the farm by this time. The oid 
house stood before them—a broad stretch of 
greensward in front of it, with a pool of brack- 
ish-looking water in the middle, on which sev- 
eral broods of juvenile ducks were swimming 
gayly. 

The house was large, the walls rough-cast, 
with massive timber frame-work. There was a 
roomy central porch, also of plaster and timber, 
and this and a projecting wing at each end of 
the house gave a certain importance to the build- 
ing. Some relics of its ancient gentility still re- 
mained to show that Borcel End had not always 
been the house of a tenant-farmer. A coat of 
arms roughly cut on a stone tablet over the 
front-door testified to its former owner's pride 
of birth, and the quadrangular range of stables, 
stone-built, and more important than the house, 
indicated those sporting tastes which might 
have helped to dissipate the fortunes of a ban- 
ished and half-forgotten race. But Borcel End, 
in its brightest day, had never been such a man- 
sion as the old Tudor Manor-house of Penwyn. 
There was a homeliness in the architecture which 
aspired to neither dignity nor beauty—low ceil- 
ings, square latticed windows, dormers in the 
roof, and heavy chimney-stacks. ‘The only beau- 
ty which the place could have possessed at its 
best was the charm of rusticity—an honest, 
simple, English home. To-day, however, Borcel 
End was no longer at its best. ‘The stone quad- 
rangle, where the finest hunting stud in Corn- 
wall had once been lodged, was now a straw-yard 
for cattle; one side of the house was overshad- 
owed by a huge barn, built of the débris of the 
park wall; a colony of jovial pigs disported 
themselves in a small inclosure which had once 
been a maze. A remnant of hedge-row, densest 
yew, still marked the boundary of this ancient 
pleasance, but all the rest had vanished beneath 
the cloven hoof of the unclean animal. 

Though the farm-yard showed on every side 
the tokens of agricultural prosperity, the house 
itself had a neglected air. The plaster walls, 
green and weather-stained, presented the curious 
blended hues of a Stilton cheese in prime condi- 
tion ; the timber seemed perishing for want of a 
good coat of paint. Poultry were pecking about 
close under the latticed windows, and even in 
the porch, and a vagabond pigling was thrust- 
ing his black nose in among the roots of one 
solitary rose-bush which still lingered on the 
barren turf. Borcel End, seen in this fading 
light, was hardly a homestead to attract the 
traveler. 

**T don’t think much of your Borcel End,” 
said Humphrey, with a disparaging air. ‘* How- 
ever, here goes for a fair trial of Western hospi- 


” 


tality ! 





CHAPTER XX. 
BORCEL END. 


Mr. Cuissocp entered the porch, scattering 
the affrighted fowls right and left. As they 
sped cackling away, the house door, which had 
stood ajar, was opened wider by a middle-aged 
woman, who looked at the intruder frowningly. 
‘“We never buy any thing of peddlers,” she 
said, sharply. {It’s no use coming here.” _ 

‘I’m not a peddler, and I haven't any thing 
to sell. I am going through Cornwall on a 


walking tour, and want to find a place where I 
could stop for a week or so and look about the 
country. 


I am prepared to pay a fair price for 
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‘Sit down and make yourself at home, Sir,” | the cross-beams that sustained the low ceiling | Modations on board the Swatara, have rendered | ent pul of the work done at ¢ 
said the young man, heartily. ‘* You've walked | hung a grove of hams, while flitches of bacon it impossible to detail special naturalists to a and ¢ rado 5] ntended to | ntt 
far, I dare say.” adorned the corners, where there was less need } amps , u ‘ pares bat ene Navy Dey irtment . "I ecimen Of | t * ul : 
**T have,” answered Humphrey, ‘‘but I don’t | of headway. Every object in the room belonged Dr. 5  Kipnen 0 Se y= rab see won nate yh 2S oS ~~ , 
want to rest any where until lam sure that Ican | to the useful rather than the beautiful. Yet | known for | ove of naturel scienct ' : W on - : : 
get a night’s shelter. ‘There was no room for | there was something pleasant to Humphrey's un accomplishme ' lector. He is provided | cu ‘ Ph, gt secnllibe the 
me at the Bell at Penwyn, but I left my knap- | accustomed eye in the homely old-world com with every t g needful in the form of apparatu | f t ' is, ¥ 
sack there, thinking I should be forced to go | fort of the place. and material for the occasion, and as the parties | must concluds itulat Lieutenant 
back to the village anyhow. It was an after- He took advantage of the light to steal a glance are landed at the different islands he will leave | WHEELER t thor h method and t 
thought coming on here. Oh, by-the-way, | at the face of his hostess, as she helped the serv be ss rope of mis SLOCE _ : SVIGERS | sOFr wae hest att . 
there’s a girl outside, the lodge-keeper’s daugh- | ant to lay the cloth and place the viands on the | o9 totes ohaervera eon » f the ¢ soe : » Us > ple ge B OVEEY PAGS CF SEO Senor 
ter, who has been my guide so far, and wants to | table. Bridget Trevanard was about fifty years | fp, = Land. Ciaatineten Tales the middle is - A, wo te " ‘ 
know my fate before she goes home. What can | of age, but there were few wrinkles on the square i of New Zealand Tasmat ind as ther spirit wl { t ‘ 
you do with me, Mrs. Trevanard? I’m not par- | brow or about the eyes and mouth. She was | are many of the asgistants who are interested in (with ’ fter mea 
ticular. Give me a truss of clean hay in one of | tall, buxom, and broad-shouldered; a woman | natural history, much will be done, so far as their | probable f ‘ 
your barns if you're afraid to have me in the | who looked as if she had few feminine weaknes other duties will permit, in making collections will have « it ast tude of f 
house.” es, either moral or physical. ‘The muscular arm | There is no doubt that the results will be cred- | generation » will surely aj te better 
**Don’t be ill-natured, old lady,” said the | and broad, open chest betokened an almost virile | ““""*" “” American ¢ . os 7 ~—_ ~ me , 
young man; ‘‘the gentleman is a gentleman. | strength. Her skin was bright and clear, her | ad . ~ A. wr : _ 
One can see that with half an eye.” nose broad and thick, but fairly modeled of its | O1 I thet ' Bt teresting results of the ex ~ "| - + - . = cul 
‘That's all very well, Martin; but what will | kind, her under lip full and firm, as if wrought | S7/™8UOP of sundry (Pr = Nees 33 =p = 
your father say to our taking in a stranger with- | in iron, the upper lip long, straight, and thin 18’ e —< to D ‘ k M | y : ICH any Pe 
out so much as knowing his name ?” Her eyes were dark brown, bright and hard, es of the ex Hom consiete tm the f — > om ' , 
“*My name is Humphrey Clissold,” said the | with that sharp, penetrating look which is poy t e ti n was found am - me of HUMORS OF THE DAY, 
applicant, taking a card out of his pocket-bouk ularly supposed to see through deal boards and t t fro1 e Red ¢ id Mine at Gold A pEaro ul ‘ un action f 
and throwing it on the polished beech-wood ta- | even stone walls on occasior So at least iH . It red Aspecil veigl gos against a ex 
ble, the only handsome piece of furniture in the | thought the servants at Borcel End a * : , & mecnal mixt f = at - ket 
room—a massive oblong table big enough for A model farmer’s wife this Mrs. Trevanard ” wae . ee ae th | t “His! 
twelve or fourteen peopie to sit at. ‘* There are | a severe mistress, yet not unjust or unkind, a | ¢ , ree egy 1, os ‘ sked t 
my name and address. And so fur as payment | proud woman, and in her own particular creed | pisnyutt e1 | and diuay emnam 1 iat 
in advance goes”—he put a sovereign down be something of a zealot: a woman who loved | ¢ t wit t. 6 tt telluriut is only : 
side the card—*‘‘ there's for my night's accom- money, not s0 mu h for 1ts own sake, as because | about ninety-one pe { i the mineral _> 
modation and refreshment.” it served the only ambition she had ever cher- | A gent t ' t A 
** Put your money in your pocket, Sir. You're | ished, namely, to be more respectable than her | eaw ft portant ¢ “ . , 
a friend of Mr. Penwyn’s, I suppose?” asked | neighbors. Wealth went a long way toward t rat ‘ et f ye tv - 
Mrs. Trevanard, still doubtful. | superior respectability, therefore did Mrs. ‘Trey I Costa R ! ection of | | t 6 
‘I know the present Mr. Penwyn, but I can | anard toil and spin, and never cease from labor | Of W!1-1AM M. Gans, a geologist ex} = 
not call myself his friend. The poor young fel | in the pursuit of gain. She was the motive pov of | —— . : wn for I a . - 
vy who was murdered, James Penwyn, was my er of Borcel End. Her superlative energy ke; Geolo he j As 
nearest and dearest friend, my adopted brother.” | Michael ‘Trevanard, a somewhat lazy man by | ii . 
‘Let the gentleman stop, mother. We've | nature, a patient slave at the mill. Martin wv I pM t tivat . thes 
ms enough, and to spare, in this gloomy old | the only creature at Borcel who escaped her in ntire ‘ ‘ fs t Cost o. 
barrack A fresh face always brightens us up a | fluence. For him life meant the indulgence of Rica ted o1 it | wn to |} t ts ‘ 
little, and it’s nice to hear how the world goes | his own fancies, with just so much work as gave ntain rich tre it t ' f 
‘ Father’s always satisfied when you are. | him an appetite for his meals. He would drive | >P@?!®! is in t ‘ oe t Cor . 7 - 
You can put the gentleman in that old room at | the wagon to the mill, or superintend the men at | ° we : , “7 ny cn we Costa } . , - eant, 
the end of the corridor. You needn't be fright- hay-making and harvest. He rather liked at- | oo ver ment end by the ¢ a ‘Cos ; r 
eued, Sir; there are no ghosts at Borcel End,” tending market, and was a good hand at a bar ta Rica R : t h t | r 
added Martin Trevanard, laughing. gain; but to the patient drudgery of every-day | consisted f Prof GABB and f = 
His mother still hesitated, but after a pause | cares young Trevanard had a rooted objection | ant t has already gather 1 great d f | ~ 
she said, ** Very well, Sir. You can stop to- | He was good-looking, good-natured, walked | portant informat di ria f 1 kne 
night, and as long as you please afterward at a | well, sang well, whistled better than any other the economica ntif aud | ! Lilet | 
fair price—say, a guinea a week for eating, drink- | man in the district, and was a general favorite. | ‘ Te ‘he ae Prof ' | a 
g, and sleeping, and a trifle for the servant | People said that the good blood of the old Trev- | , A + poe Raget ne : i ae ' , 
when you go away.” anards showed in young Martin anes au * e ha siting , O ' 
(TO BE UONTINUED.) t confide n extent t , —= 
a lingering reluctance, as if she were giving as- | their chief to accot ] 11 ; Mr. D ; fn 


sent to something which she felt should have 






Even in consenting the woman seemed to have | 


been refusec YAIT OAT y ~ ONO i s might } e bee ri ected, t i 4 
been refused. <—e SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. Pant ¢ th a be , 
“Your terms are moderation itself, madam, —_ - he . , 
ndItl ” THE Service Monthly, in an interesting chapter share of Professor GaBp’s ath j H t meek I 
and [thank vou. I'll send away my small guide. : . ; | : v 
He ae } aol KE] + upon Alaska, gives a few items regarding the has b disce red to rrant t ! f | of ’ 
e went out _— porch, where ispeth sat weather that will be of interest to those who do the mineral re ‘ ire of great it t ; - 
waiting—no doubt a listener to the conversation. | not appreciate the peculiarities of that climate The greatest interest attaches, how { What t 
ll imphrey rewarded her devotion with an extra At Sitka the mean temperature of summer is discovery of tw t wiy unknowr ; 
si) e, and dismissed her. Away she sped 54°, and that of winter is 32°, the latter being 





rh the gathering gloom, light of foot as a 
fawn. Humphrey felt considerably re 
by the comfortable adjustment of the lodg- 
He seated himself in an arm-chair 
legs in the 
ruddy glow with a blissful sense of repose. 
‘Is there such a thing as a lad about the place 
\ ild go to the Bell at Penwyn to fetch my 
knapsack, asked. 

There was a cow-boy who would perform that 
service, it seemed. Martin went out himself to 
look for the r Mercury 
* He's a good-natured lad, my son,” said Mrs. 
vanard, ** but full of fancies. ‘That comes of 
tion, his f ither say 8. 


ig question, 
1€ hearth, and stretched out his 





for a consideration ?” he 


ustic 


, and too much educa 


His grandmother yonder never learned to read 
i 


or write, 


and her husband made 





ng the turn of Mrs. Trevanard’s head, 
ed that an object which in the 
room he had taken for a piece 
of furniture was in reality 


perce 





of the 





a very old woman, dressed in dark garments, 


a piece of humanity— | 


precisely the mean of St. Louis, Missouri. In 
lace of incessant hail and snow, as is frequent 
y erroneously supposed, rain falls turoughout 
the winter season, and whatever snow falls soon 
disappears. Not only do these thermal cond 

tions exist at the capital of Alaska, but a pr 

portionally high temperature reig throughout 
the coasts beyond, and the influence of the eal 


extends even to Norton Sound, n« 

In the Aleutian Islands the 
der t it the ter lve 
ture freque ntly remains above 35° until 
of January. On Kodiak Islands the two most 
severe frosts of one »rded 
and 13 The Greek Bishop VENIAMINOFF, who 


currents 
the 


winters are 


arctic circle 
somewhat co 


winter were rec 









has kept a continuous record for six years, states 
that during t interval only on nine isi 
did the mercury fall below 10° F but on the 
other hand the summer temperature ay g 
only 49°, and the line of perpet w 4 
Maskushin, an active v« i nO } 
an elevation of 5100 feet The arctic winter in 
the interior at Fort Yukon yields a mean tem 
perature of 30°, but the mean temperature of 


1y as high as 65° or 70 From 


July is frequent 
pril the average number of days | 


j } 
December to A 
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CASARPHOBIA. 


” 


INTELLIGENT INTERVIEWER (J. G. B., Jun.). “Do you insist upon running for a Third Term? Do you insist upon being a Cesar? Answer quick, or—or—or—I'll Bray! 
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{See Portrait on Page 641.] 
DR. MANNING, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE, 


Henry Epwarp Mawnina, Archbishop of 
Westminster and Primate of all England by the 
nomination of the Pope, is the son of a London 
merchant. He was educated at Oxford, passed 
under the influence of the Puseyite school, and 
entered the English Church with no want of 
preferment. He held two livings at thirty, was 
made Archdeacon of Chichester, and in 1842 
published a work on the Unity of the Church, 
which he dedicated to Mr. Grapstonr. It is 
one of the dullest of theological discussions, but 
is marked by some unsparing denunciations of 
the Roman See. In his search for unity he had 
disgove sred that the doctrines of the ps apacy were 

ensnaring,” and its traditions ‘‘ corrupt. Not 
long after, however, he fell into the snares of 
which he was conscious, and left the Establish- 
ment, where he had lived in obscurity, to take the 
chief place among English Komanists. It must 
be allowed that since this change his literature 
has become more animated, and that his writings 
find readers. Yet he wins attention chiefly by 
the extravagance of his assumptions and the gross- 
ness of his superstitions. He has long been the 
most active of the ultramontanes, more papal 
than Duran oocp, and on less bitter than Vev- 
ILLoT. He lives in the distant realm of Bon- 
race and Becket, Dominic and Loyowa, 
He is the strongest advocate of the papal infalli- 
bility, of the miracles of Monial and Lourdes, 
the most abject son of the Church of the Middle 
Ages. The feeblest arguments of the papacy 
seem to him the fullest of conviction, and the 
Oxford graduate is now at the mercy of every 
female cataleptic who may choose to claim in- 
tercourse with the Madonna, and of every Jes- 
uitical prophet who proclaims the coming glories 
of the Roman See. ‘‘I may seem to many to 
be a dreamer,” he says. ‘* Time will show.” 
He plainly believes with Veuriior that amidst 
the shock of nations and the woe of Europe, 
amidst the wreck of Protestant empires and 
the miseries of the people, the Pope shall have 
his own again, and rule over all the islands 
Perer gave to Aprian, and all the continents 
bestowed so freely on the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, 

There does not, indeed, 
between the faith of Dr 
Tuomas A BECKET, 
lected as his model, 


seem any difference 
. Mannino and that of 
whom he has apparently se- 

Both assert the supremacy 
of the Pope over all temporal sovereigns, and 
seem eager to erect a spiritual throne for the 
Roman bishop splendid with the trappings of 
earthly grandeur and surrounded by an affluence 
that rivals the wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 
All lands and nations are to be tributary to the 
Pope, and the proudest king is only fitted to hold 
his stirrup rein. In this picture of pride and 
sensuality our medizval and modern ultratnon- 
tanes allow no room for dissent. The Pope's 
empire is to be universal and complete. Who- 
ever opposes it is to be extirpated with fire and 
sword ; at least such is the intimation of the 
Council, and the modern practice of the ultra- 
montanes. The woes and the oppressions of the 
people are as nothing to our clerical CALIGULAS, 
To restore the temporal power France is to be 
enslaved, Germany swept by a savage invasion, 
Syain ravaged by Carlists and Intransigentes, and 
Italy racked by a conqueror more unsparing than 
Cuartes VIII. For Becket there was the 
excuse of the general barbarism around him, 
but Dr. Mannina defends the abuses of the 
temporal power in the open light of knowledge. 
Under the pride, cruelty, and splendor of the 
papal government he sees “‘ by an intuition” the 
symbols of faith, morals, and “the divine au- 
thority of the Church” (see Rome, the Capital 
of Christendom, page 18). He rejoices with a 
strange exultation over the sorrows of Italy. Of 
the struggling Italians he wrote, ‘‘ They have 
turned upon each other, baffled each other’s pol- 
icy, shed each other's blood,” 
ready as Prius LX, to exult over the miseries of 
mankind, What cause either has for so inhu- 
man a spirit can scarcely be discovered. 

An intellect like that of Dr. MANNING can not 
be expected to be logical in its argument or care- 
ful in its facts. Of historical accuracy he seems 
to be altogether careless. The ruling idea of all 
his speculations is that of the unity of the Church, 
and he is accustomed to assert before unculti- 
vated hearers that Rome ruled over an undivided 
Christendom until Protestants dissolved the hap- 
py concord, ‘*Gallicanism,” he declares, had 
no existence until the Council of Constance. 
He forgets what he ance knew and proclaimed, 
that Rome never ruled the British churches. 
He overlooks the fact that the Eastern patri- 
archs long ago deposed the Roman bishop from 
his see for heresy and schism. He might have 
stated that in no century had the papal power 
controlled more than a fragment of the great 
hosts of Christendom. Nor is it possible to 
relieve Dr. Mannixe from the charge of plain 
inconsistency, when at a recent meeting of the 
Oxford Union he extolled the English Parlia- 
ment as ‘“‘the greatest of legislative bodies ;” 
for the English Parliament for six hundred 
years has been the bitterest foe of the papal 
supremacy. 

If he fails as a logician, Dr. 
least successful in politics, 


and he seems as 


MANNING is at 
He has organized 
the Irish Catholics of London into a united body. 
He encourages the Romanists to religious agita- 
tion in England and ireland, and courts the per 
ils of Becket. He denounces public education, 
refuses all union with Protestant teaching, and 
requires that every school shall be controlled by 
the priest. As an advocate of temperance he 
deserves high praise, and he has discovered that 


his people w 


e singuiarly iu want of instruction 








upon this point. It is a plain proof of the low 
grade of morals produced or permitted by the 
Roman Catholic faith that most of the pauper- 
ism, brutality, and crime of our large cities come 
from the firmest adherents of the papacy. If 
Dr. Manninc can relieve us of this he will make 
some faint atonement for the political distress 
and disorder he and his ultramontane allies are 
fomenting in every part of the world. As a 
preacher Dr. Mannina has few attractions. 
Voice, manner, animation, are all wanting. He 
could nowhere have gathered a congregation 
without extraneous help. He is evidently a man 
of energy rather than of intellect, and his intense 
resolution and ¢easeless activity are marked upon 
his stern countenance, and have been fruitful in 
various conversions among the feeble and decay- 
ing minds of the wealthy and the ruling classes. 
Yet it is said that his extreme opinions are look- 
ed upon with some distrust by the more prudent 
members of his own faith, and his recent essay 
upon ‘*Csesarism” has once more brought before 
the public view the enormous pretensions of the 
papacy, the extraordinary contempt for historical 
accuracy that marks its chief defenders, the cru- 
elty and pride with which it would force men 
back to a new barbarism. 

That the teachings of Dr. Mannino and his 
allies have tended to make men more cruel, in- 
human, and dangerous to each other—that the 
revival of the principles and doctrines of the Pa- 
pal Church of the Middle Ages must bring with 
it that intense hatred for all who differ in opin- 
ion from the Roman faith that marked the In- 
NocENTSs and Urnans of the past, no ultramon- 
tane denies. Popes and prelates assert that their 
only aim is the utter extirpation of dissent, and 
that he who opposes tie Vicar of God will be 
overwhelmed by temporal as well as eternal ruin. 
So long as the notion of infallibility remained 
undecided these medizval opinions were at least 
not immutable. Even intelligent Roman Cath- 
olics hoped that they might be at some time aban- 
doned by their whole Church. That hope is 
now passed away. ‘Kill all; God will know 
His own,” must henceforth be written on the 
standard of the infallible Pope. ‘The precept, 
barbarous as it may seem, is a logical inference 
from the Syllabus and the Council. In his ad- 
dress to the Irish-Americans who recently laid 
the tribute of their adopted land at the feet of 
the Pope, Pius LX. suggested that the presence 
of ‘* Lutherans, Methodists, Calvinists, Episco- 
palians, in that fair vineyard” was a sad affliction, 
and that they might be wholly removed he pray- 
ed fervently. Does any one doubt that the Irish- 
American Romanists and the Pope would at 
once proceed to remove Lutherans, Baptists, and 
Methodists by the usual modes of his predeces- 
sors, had they the power? Only three years ago 
whoever ventured to write or speak against the 
papal rule in New York was certain to be threat- 
ened with violence by Irish Catholics, and the 
bludgeon and the pistol were used to silence 
common-sense. In England Dr. Mannine’s 
adherents are too few to suffer them to follow 
the example of their American allies. But there 
ean be no doubt that murder, assassination, 
violence, must be the necessary results of the 
principles he ineuleates. ‘he recent attempt to 
assassinate Prince Bismarck by a Roman Cath- 
olic fanatic and priest is the latest example of 
the revival of the Middle-Age theories and prac- 
tices. But how can Dr. Mannine and his allies 
avoid approving the act if they are consistent ? 
Have they not already taught their ignorant fol- 
lowers to adore as saints, and even deities, popes 
and priests who have committed not one but 
myriads of assassinations among the heretics of 
the past—among the Lutherans, Methodists, 
and Baptists of an earlier period? Prince Brs- 
MARCK’S only crime is that he has opposed the 
aggressions of the Papal Church. He is assail- 
ed by the same weapon with which the court of 
Rome struck down WiiitAm of Orange and 
Henry III. and Henry LY. of France, or pur- 
sued the lives of Queen EvizaBetu and WILLIAM 
III. of England to their graves. In the period 
of which Dr. Manntne is so profound an admirer 
the papai court was little more than a den of as- 
sassins. 


Ir is perhaps true, as the ancients thought it was, 
that the wearer of a ruby may rely on keeping his 
health, and on being of a cheerful mind. But we 
should be sorry to believe that nobody can rationally 
count on these blessings unless he wears a ruby. For 
the supply of rubies, which, in the days of Solomon, 
that shrewd but ungallant prince pronounced to be 
only less limited than the number of excellent women, 
has diminished steadily. Society, to be sure, has gained 
by a corresponding increase in the number of excellent 
women; and rubies are prized now more for their in- 
trinsic beanty than for their sanitary qualities, or as a 
measure of value for female character. The difficulty of 
finding a really fine ruby of the first quality was curi- 
ously illustrated at the London Exhibition of 1862, 
where two large stones were shown among the jewels 
of Queen Victoria as true rubies, which proved to be 
simply spinels, a stone of an entirely different nature 
and form of crystallization. Among the gems now on 
exhibition at the warerooms of Starr & Marcvs, No. 
22 John Street (up stairs), is a genuine ruby, probably 
of Burmese or Siamese origin, not of great size, but of 
such perfect form, and depth, and life of color, that it 
is worthy examination by those who wish to know 
what the costliest of all gems really is. This stone, 
with a small but absolutely perfect sapphire in the 
same collection, 

* Blue, blue, as if the esky let fall 
A flower from its ceruican wall,” 
are admirable illustrations of the bold, scientific, and 
esthetic spirit in which this house conceives and car- 
ries out its business operations. A dozen stones of 
inferior quality might be ecld twenty times over before 
the adequately appreciative purchaser of one such 
treasure comes to secure it,--(Com.]} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS: 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRecKLES, AND TAN, ask your druggist for PERRY 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
EDONE and Pimp.te Remepy, the great Skin Mepicine 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Coneult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor. 
49 Bond St., New Yor 


HE BEST r“ ELASTIC TRUSS” (for 
rupture) without metal springs is made by Pom- 
rroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York. Price $4 00, by 
mail. They also sell the best “ Elastic Stockings" for 
pare ed veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic supporting 
and Riding Be Its. Apply to them in person or S letter. 





j = ’ FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
‘ ist’s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
j traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengtnen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
oom uent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. 
IMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, | N. ¥. 


TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is in all colors. Sent by 

mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 

C, ROUT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
62 Liberty St., New York. 
(a Send for Circalar. 


~ SECOND AND LAST 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


Masonic Relief Association 
OF NORFOLK, VA. 
THURSDAY, SEPT, 3, 
50,000 TICKETS—6,000 CASH GIFTS. 
B250,000 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 
Whole Tickets, $10; Half Tickets, $5; Quarter Tick- 


ets, $2 50; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 Hale Tickets 
for $100. No discount on less amount. 








For Tickets and Circulars giving full information, 
apply to the Home Office, 
Branch Office of the 
BROADWAY, 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Association (Room 25), 
NEW YORK CITY. 

HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 


, or the 
78 and 80 


make mistakes, 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston, 
Special price to dealers. 


Rich Farming Lands 


IN NEBRASKA, 
Now for Sale very Cheap! 
TEN YEARS CREDIT, 





INTEREST ONLY 6 PER CT. 


SEND FOR “THE PIONEER.” 


A handsome Illustrated paper, containing the Homr- 
strap Law, a NEW NUMBER just published, mailed 


free to all parts of the world. 
Address . F. DAVIS, 
Land cumin U. PR. R., 
Omauna, Nes. 





VA ‘alba 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 





an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different atyles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Watch Manufacturer, 
GENEVA, 


Has transferred his Repair Department to 
L. C, LAMBELET, No. 19 John St., N.Y. 


New address will be advertised as soon as we re-open. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


NGLISH 





RAGS AND TAGS nev- 
er come on the soles of 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 

Shoes. Prettyteet should 
CHANNE always be encased in 

them. Be sure you don't 
buy any thing else. Look on the sole, and you will see 
where the channel is cut. 





220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N,Y. 


ENNSYLVAVIA MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa., Opens Sept. 9th. Civil 
Engin ering, the Classics, and English thoroughly 
tanght. For Cirenlara apply to O. M. BOGART, Esq. . 
No. 3 Nassau St., N.Y., or to Col. Treo, Hyart, Pres't. 


1874, 


in stormy weather, and they never | 
Sent prepaid to any | 

















LAST CHAN Ck 


AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID. OF THE 


-| PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. 


JULY 31st, 1874, 
LIST OF GIFTS. 





One Grand Cash Gift - = <= $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - <- «= 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - 25.000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20, 000 each, 100,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each. 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 1 50. 000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 eac h, 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each, 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each, 100,000 


100 Cash Gifts, 
240 Cash Gifts, 
500 Cash Gifts, 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 


1,000 each, 100,000 
500 each, 120,000 
100 each, 50,000 

50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets, - 7 - - $ 5000 
Halves - = = = - 25 00 
Tenths, or each C oupon - «= 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - = = 5§00 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for ~<« -= = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Pra.io Lisrary Britpre, Lovisviiie, Ky. ; 
Or, THOS, H, HAWS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broadway, N.Y. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 
AND PuTTY KNIFE 
Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond. Everybody should have 
one. Any child can use it. 
Sent to your address on receipt 
of 50 cents and stamp by ain 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington 8t., 
Boston, - - - Mass.=— 


EXCURSIONS 


Escape the heat of summer and go to Colorado. 
Splendid hunting and fishing. Good hotels and 
charming summer resorts. Health-restoring mineral 
waters and a salubrious, invigorating climate. 
Thousands are going to Colorado this season to enjoy 
the luxuries of Nature among the beautiful parks 
of the Rocky Mountains. For cheap rates and par- 
ticular information address E. A. FORD, General 
Passenger Agent, 25 South Fourth Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., and he will cheerfully and promptly tell you 
all about it. 











Established 1858 





cae TRADE MARK PATENTED. 
The best and cheapest Paint in the 


world for Iron, Tin or Wood, For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION .— Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our METALLIC PAINT. 
All genuine PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
_ Package. Se ond for a circular. 


By Agnes S Strickland, 


THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 
Princesses connected with the Regal Succes 
sion of Great Britain. 
LAND. 8 vols., 
Calf, $26 00. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, ABRIDGED. 


Lives of the Queens of England, 
Norman Conquest. By AGnes StRIcKLAND 
Abridged by the Author. 
by Carottne G. 


> 
B2 00, 





By Aones Strick 
12mo, Cloth, $12 00; Half 


from the 


Revised and Edited 


PARKER. 12mo, Cloth, 


—_———- 


Pus.ttsuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


ez Harprer & Brorwens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the me green. 


Pollak’ S 
Meerschaums. 


Pipes and holde “rs cut to order, repair- 
ed, and Boiled. 27 John St. 
Send tor ei ular. P.O. Box 5009. 


Rifles, Shot Guus, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for !lustrated Price-List to 


Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


\ TANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
cure. For sale by all aruggists, 























Aravst 1, 1874. | 


ROGERS 


STATUARY. 


““ Hide-and-Seek 
—Whoop !”’ 





A new design for the 
lawn. Guaranteed to stand 
the weather. Figure life- 
size. Vase of iron for earth 


and flowers. 

Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal, $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue and Price- 
List, and Photographs of 
lawn subjects, to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





—PAVILION HOTEL, New 
Ji Brighton, Staten Island, N2 V., is 
now open. Parties wishing fine, large, airy rooms 
should apply mmediately. Fresh and salt water Baths 
the | », Boats leave every half hour from foot of 
Dey Stre Terms moderate 
BAR R _" CUTLER, Proprietors. 





== Great Bargains in New 
Type, in smali fonts for 
Amateurs. Catalogue sent by 
JOSEPH WATSON, Manufac- 
Young America Press, 53 Murray Street, 
and 8 Province Street, Boston, Mass. 





yf the 


New York, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapen To Fir any Fievne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, eo as to be ad- 
usted by most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
ompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
r the arms. 





the 


tions ac 


und 

{ The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IV. 

GIRL’S Ww — PROOF CLOAK (forg 





rl from 

GE NTI E it AN? Ss “SHORT 
AND SMOKING-CAP 

PLAIN-WAIST on os DRESS, with Apron- 


No.44 


‘ DRESSING - GOWN 














front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. 48 
Vol. 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER peecces o @ 
LADY'S LINGERIE pening, Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Nig rht Sacque, Yoke 5 Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawe a § 
LADY' s POSTILL ION- BASQU E WRAPPER... “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old) - ; o> 
GENTI UE MAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
HIGHL AND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 
BASQUE, th Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, 1 Full Trained Skirt “ 29 
FULL DRE Ss TOIL ETTE (Low- Necked Basa ie 
th Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
R ind Skirt pentane eehaeeibarmahieikee a» = @& 
Vol. VL 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
ko Res eae alt 
GIR L’ S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
ind Skirt, Basque fastened be hind, Over- 
tk t, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
A (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). * 18 
SLEEVELESS JACK {T WALKING SUIT.. “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
SUIT “17 
LOOSE FRONT DOI BLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT -* = 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT * @ 
LADIES’ AND mpese S’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SI * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQU RK 
WALKING SUIT. , - & 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT - @ 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
a Back and Square Front - @& 
TIGHT FITTING DOUBLE-BRE ASTED RED- 
ING OTE, 1 French Round Skirt “ 45 
SINGLE-BR E STE a BASQUINE, with Short 
-ouf Walking Sk “ 47 
DOUBLE-BRE rr D PLAIN BASQUE, with 
: a rrom Square Back Over-skirt and 
lking Skint “ 47 
DOLMAN DE MI TRAINED SUIT. “ 48 
WATER - PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
e “ 50 
TIG HT. k 11 rING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS * 60 
BOY'S WARDR OBE, Sa k Overcoat w the ape. 
Jacket, Vest, Knée Pantaloons, and Kn 
e kers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old “ 62 
Voi bee 
YOUTH'S WAR DROB E, Sack Overcoat, 
ble-Breasted E : Walk g Coat, Double 
Bre ste a Vest % a Sus spender Panteloens 
h from 8 to 15 years old = § 
ED ‘GLI SH BASQU E, LONG OVER- SKIRT, and 
WAL KING SKIRT »- Be 
HE a TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
SUIT coo * 1B 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
*kirt and French Rour kirt it 
MEDI IS SAC QUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Der ‘rained Skirt » * 
MEDICIS BASOUE. wit! Apron Front Over- 
.. skirt and Long Walking Skirt “ 19 
¥ IS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LALY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
Er R Skirt , . »- "= 
BI ED B ASQ E. ith Long Apron and Demi- 
“ 99 
GIRLS BASOL E, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
. t (for {i fr m 4 to 13 years « d) . “ 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
ACK DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT at 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEN -TRAINED SKIRT , “ 33 
I P ew eend either Pattern pte mail, 
pr ect tof Tw ENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
I : es for $200. No patterns separated 
Or ex a red 
In ordering, ease specif: the Number of paper con- 
ta 7S 


, and send Bust Measnre, 


al dis mnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Y 


Dealers supplied 


rk. 





HARPE R'S 


JUST RECEIVED. 
EXTRA CHOICE FRENCH & AMERICAN 


Walnt and Ash Burl Veneers. 


Also, BIR D’S-EVE & CURLY MAPLE. 
Full stock of Seasoned Mahogany, Walnut, Rose, Satin, 
Spanish and Red Cedar, and all kinds of Hardwoods, 
in Logs, Plank, Boards, and Veneers. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., Mill and Yard 186 we 
200 Lewis St., foot of 5th and 6th Sts., E. R., N. 
Orders by Mail promptly and faithfully exer AL 
Send for Catalogue and P -rice-List. 


Imitation Silver Watches. 


American Style, 8 oz., $18; 6 oz., 
15; 5 oz., $15; 4.0z.) $12; 3 oz., $ 
Jhains to match, $2, $3, $4 and 
each. Send Stamp for Illustrat 
Circular. Order six at once, 
et one free. No AGEnNts ‘ 
= xpress, C O0.D. COLLINS METAL 
~ WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway 
New York. Box 3696. Send Postal Orders and we will 
send goods free. 










$5 





HARPER'S PERIODICAL 


FOR 1874. 





There is no monthly Ma intelli 
ing family can less afford t 


azines are accumulated. 


an 
be without 
Harper's is edited. 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more 
telligent pains expended on 


gazine 


articles and mechan 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub 
lished. There is not, a more 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, 
science, and art, 
publication.—N, Y¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation 


its 


confeseedly, 


literature, 
























gent read- 
Many Mag- 
There is 
in- 


popular 


unequaled by any other American 


the most orig- 
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ting 
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URKISH TOBACCOS,—The 


undersigned 








company offers the et Turkish Tobaccos for 
pipe and cigarette, imported and warranted genuine, in 
stylish pack of % and 8. at $3 50 perlb. A most 
ral discount w be allowed to rs, according 
to quantities. We forward, free « oan Goue and 
samp * of tl choicest I atak r, put up ir « 
—~ tT x “rae * ~ he remitta OL $1 OO for . 
Depots at A. HEN & CO., 483 Liberty Street, New 
York, and RUHL BROS., 552 Montg ery Street, San 

| Francisco, Cal SYRIA TOBACCO CO., 


78 and 80 Walker 


N.Y 





NATIONAL 


Pherae PRESS. 


He hy 






ir or B sine 
urpass for 
Over 10,000 i 


Amat 
#e8, and ur 
Job Print 
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n Use 
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privitinis 


land Sts,., Boston, 














| 
Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 
Bc, 5g Des 8 
WOODWARD'S Plans, De i 
| ARCHITECT. } Dourase, postpaid, 
| MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | | Sx Dourars, 
STAIRBUILDER. f postpaid 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | 8rx Dourans, 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) o*tpaic. 


Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


Vet Invented, 


BENJ. °. , WooDs, 


Do your own Printing witha 


MATE RIAL, 
349 F brew aT 152 Kunec- 


Acrnts—E. F. MacKusick, 6 Mur- 
ray St., New York. Kelley, Howell & Lundy 917 
Market St., Philadelphia. 8. P. Rounds, 175 Munroe 
‘ » Se ! Illustrated Catalovue. 
More Birds stop singing and d from 
The best publication of its class in Ame 4, and & BIRDS. aten uy ve by Vermin thar 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per | fr om ail other causes They eure 
mit of any comparison between it and any of the deat . 5 ath H RAY MO ND, Broadway Bird 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections | that om bs » wwe — ro remedy 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its il)us- : . 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish _Book walte e E mgine. 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- lowest - pr good E 
eler. ted 4 r& Er 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of f the beset Charcoal Ir 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter pact, ® tial, ex 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials easily-1 A I 
on public affairs are models of discussion, it 4 pe Bf. a Seeangae 
and temperate, supporting high principies in an ele : x \ " : 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer Horse Pov gor ) 
and Chronicle. 4% ) 
7 Delivered Care at Shope 
roo a JAYNE, 
SKE. 109 ¥ tr, New Yo r 
Ai eee <—- - 
‘R: JARENTS AND GUARDIANS, —THE 
4 SCHOOL AND COLLEGI DIRECTORY co 
: - vA tair & valualhic ni rT st I ‘ rT | ‘ 
is) I yay ruide f (1 enta, 8 
tree. T. ( vi ‘EY, Bennett B r,New ¥Y 





It is really the only il) 
ion in the country. 


nstrated chronicler of fas! 
Its supplements al 
of the 
maintaining its position as a mirror ¢ 


the subscription price paper 


of fashion. it a 


one f vorth 


sell 
Sil 


the 
rTLi 


IMPR« D HOME 
SI WING MA‘ HT NI 


iced “Lock Stit ‘ 





020 A MONTH TO AGENTS 


- ly practical, low-pr re 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides ge + chine ever invented. Addre JOMNSON CLARK 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evenin & Co., Boston, Ma ; New York City rt 
Gazette, Pa.; Chicago, lll,; Lo ville, Ky., or St. Lou Mo 

There never was any paper published that so de- . : 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does | \ FUDENTS and others, who d 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the . their n pect r nditior 
price in the household economy it teaches Py t I f *, ¢ t est t 
dence Journal, M s AVERY I Mesers. H 
—_—__ B rurrs, |} nk g y -" 
- ’ ‘ - r A ryt , Mu ‘ 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. pedia of Biblical, 71 Got oud 5 : . 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE rate The History, ¥ Orat ée.. of 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, den 4 ‘ 
Jeneral Conference the Eva ul Allia } 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers . 
Lif f Christ, by Lyman Abbott: The La 1 I 
Harper's Magazine, Hanrber’s Weext.y, and Harerr’s “a Yor . ; . 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: | 9 I ns in no Exer 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office Rev. H. W. B he " } . 
where received Libera A ress as al 


An Extra Copy 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever 


of either the Macazinr, 


WRrEKLy, or 
Club of Frve 


Rive rvie W Ae ade 


Scnsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance: or, Siz ro * 10th tem ee 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable rmu a lu 
at the offices where received THE TOLL: aati Prize Pletare iin’ ie 
The Postage within the United States ie for the 50 chierta to @1 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the WEEKLY | Bazar a8, vith stamp, E. ( "ABBE Y, Borraxo, N. ¥ 
20 cents a year, | ayable yearly, semi-yea or q . 
terly, at the office where received. Subscr pti s from k I T a A R S0 Ne omrade. D. W 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompar ied with wy S.A. 7 or 
2% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for shed: 600 pa 
the Wrexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage tifully — ’ P ae ened 
The Volumes of the Macazrxr commence with the 2 . e of ur w 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab MA & ©CU., Har ( t 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. W inechuaticene: anaiiinimcaian ae 
no time is specified, it will be underst i that the TYPE.’ teur F 4 An # eg A 4 a- 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Nambe ies Waal la 
the current Volume, and back Nu mbers w e sent 8t., Boston. Mass 2 aon for specimes . 


accordingly 








The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence \\ ANTED—Agents for CHARLES SUMNER 
with the year. When no tim® is specified, it w by Gen. N. P. B Bishop Girsert Ha 
nnoderstood that the senbecriber wishee t mmer Wa. M. ¢ ' LLD t a of ¢ 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order Geo, W. ¢ thers i 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft compet A H. EARLE, I i 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Br FRS ref 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Orde Draft All the REST neet 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to ovelty Depot ‘ ' Re 
the sender. i, e Wanted. ¢ 

| & , , 

Terms ror Anvertistre ty Hanrer’s Weexty anp - 

Harper's Bazar. AX ENTS Fast § ties, me 

Ha "a Weekln Inside Pages, $200 per Line; - ~ . ’ y ‘ - s s 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertior : Bro 1 

Harper's Bazar.—¢i © per Line; Cuts and Display, ¥ arly to Agents. 54 new articles and 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. amily Paperin America, wit 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. journal, 300 Br’way, N. ¥ 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
BOOK: LIST. 


BY J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

nd Death of John of Barneveld, Advox 
s View of the Primary Causes 
rty Years’ War By 
I b * The 
of the United 
v 
rm with Motley's 
ted Netherlands.’ 
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BY H. M. STANLEY 
i Macdala 
paigns Africa. B 
Maps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 ¢ 


BY Ss 
e Trees 


8vo, Clo 


( marele ar 


IRENAUS PRIME. 
By Samur 


wo 


Tnder t} 


luew ave Parr. Crown 


th. 22 


BY T. DE WITT _TALMAG E. 


« Dug Out: belt t f Sermons, 
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$2 00 Uy 
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BY CHARLES NORDHOFF 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S The Living Link. Ilustrated 


Miss BRADDON'S Taken at the I rd Ry I 
FSON'S 

vo,P , 15 ee 

GEORGIANA M. Cl 
Girls 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 
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Little Dorrit . | 
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YOUNG AMERICA AFTER THE COMET'S TAIL. 


Bradley, Pray,& Co 


Manufacturers 


OF 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


ROAD 
WAGON 


BEST QUALITY. 
Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY. 


THE IMPROVED 


GOODENOUGH HORSE-SHOE 


All fitted and punched ready for use. * Every Breeder, 
every Farmer, every Horse-owner his own Farrier. 
No more Quarter Cracks, no more Corns, no Foot 
Ailments. Send for DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
to Box 3044, Post-Office, New York, 


. Highest 


Union Adams & Co. 


HAVE READY FOR THE PRESENT SEASON: 


Patent Ballina Dresses 
SPANISH SANDALS 
ORIENTAL TOWELS, 


} 
| 'Trowser-rittinc Drawers, 
| 


UNDERWEAR 


Hosiery, Gloves, 
Regatta Suits, &e, 


‘No. 637 BROADWAY. 









ASBESTOS PAINTS, ROOF COATING, CEMENTS, BOILER FELTING, SHEATHING, and GENERAL 


MATERIALS FOR ROOFING, STRUCTURAL, AND OTHER PURPOSES. 
These materials are prepared ready for use, 
Tt? Send for dcscriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, & 


any one. 
world. 


Can be easily applied by 
and are put up for shipment to all parts of the 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS AND DEALERS 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, } H 
' 


ESTABLISHED 1858. | 


W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA 


Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British Campaigns in Africa. 


3y Henry M. Srancey. 
$3 50. (Just Ready.) 


With 


We are struck throughout his volume by the shrewd- 
ness of his surmises when he is guessing in the dark, 
and of the frequency with which his hurried judg- 
ments are confirmed.—Times, London 

He fairly wins admiration by the frank and yet stern 
eloquence of his narrative.—Telegraph, London. 

Full of information, amusing, and graphic.—Kzam- 
iner, London. 


Maps and Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, 


Mr. Stanley writes in a brisk and characteristic 
style, full of picturesqueness and vivacity. * * * We 
commend it as a spirited and graphic story of an ex- 
pedition which reflected credit on all who took part 
in it.—Standard, London. 

Apart from his merits as a historian, Mr. Stanley 
possesses humor which breaks forth on the slightest 
provocation.—Atheneum, London. 
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**Oh, dear Doctor! 1 should like to travel 
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this summer. Wouldn’t you advise my | 


band to take me to some watering-place in Europe?” 
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Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide-Book 


roR 


Travellers in Enrope and the ast. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “History of 
the Rise and Vall of the Paris Commune.” 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, ocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 

VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
VOL. IiI,.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece 
VOL. III,—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 
THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 


Or, the ‘Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East ; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 





FROM THE U. 8S. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. 
55 Rue ve Cuatreacpun, Panis, Sept. 10, 1873 
My Dear Mr. Fetringe:, 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable ** Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
esults of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 


S. Consul General at Paris.) 


cordial congratul 





itions of yours, very faithfully, 

Joun Mernevita Reap, Je. | 

W. Pemoroxe Fetuiver, Esq. | 
ez Hareerr & Broruers will send the above work 

by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United | 


| States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 





STATEMENT 


OF THE OLD AND RELIABLE 


TRAVELERS, 


9 ST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co, 





Harrrorp, Conn., July 1, 1874 


ASSETS. 


Real estate owned by the company.......¢ 76,212 34 
Cash in bank and hands of agenis.... 173.049 60 
Loans on first mortgages real estate...... 1 392,781 50 
Deferved premiums .............. 62.959 79 
BDOCTUMB GROIN... 5 cc vccccvesoccces 47,838 16 
SOURED WOE nv cccsccccceccnceses 46,309 87 


365,420 00 
121,850 06 
162,400 00 
488,355 00 
.»-- 82,937,176 26 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims unadjusted and not due.... 
Reserve, N. Y. standard, life departm’t 
Reserve for re-jusurance, acc. departm't.. 176,05 


State and municipal bonds............ 
Railroad stocks and bonds........... 
Bank and insurance stocks.... 


Total Assets........ 


$ 182,412 77 


1,610,282 00 





5 81 





$1,968, 753 58 


Surplus as regards policy-holders....8968,4122 68 


Generar Accipest Portcins, by the year or month, 
written by Agents, without delay. 


Insvuzance, of al. forms 
Ample security, definite contract, low premiums. 


Lire anv EsNpowMEST 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
Joun E. Moxaris, Asst Secretary 


New York Office, 207 BROADWAY. 






BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
STREET, NEW YORK 






No. 16 WALI 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
(a Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 
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